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DIFFERENT RACES IN AMERICA. 


BY STEPHEN D. PEET. 


We now take up the subject of the races. It was once the 
opinion that there were different races on this continent, some 
of them were identical with the races known to history, and the 
mounds were supposed to furnish evidence of this. The par- 
ticular race which built the mounds was not known but the 
most popular theory was that they were either Phcenicians or 
were the members of the lost tribes ot Isrzl. Whole books 
were written to prove this theory, one of them by the celebrat- 
ed Adair, who was an Indian agent, and had an abundant op- 
portunity to know about the Indians of the Gulf States. The 
great work of Lord Kingsborough, on which he spent his for 
tune, and which resulted in his financial ruin, and imprison- 
ment for debt,was marred by a similar theory. Opposite to this 
theory, is the position which is taken by the members 
of the Bureau of Ethnology at Washington,which is, to the ef- 
fect, that all the tribes in America belong to one race, which, 
should be called the Amerinds, a barbarous word coined out 
of two other words, viz: American Indians. This opinion, how- 
ever, is not accepted by all; in fact, many of those who have had 
the best opportunities to know, take the ground that the conti- 
nent was settled by different stocks that entered from the 
- northwest, and spread out in different directions; the Eskimos 
toward the north and east along the Arctic coast; the Atha- 
pascans south-east into the interior; the Algonkins and Iro- 
quois eastward toward the Atlantic; the Nahuas southward, 
ultimately reaching New Mexico and Mexico and where they 
became the founders of the Pueblos and the Toltec 
civilization.* This is the opinion of Mr. Edward H. Payne 
and Mr. L. H. Morgan who identified the Mound Builders 
with the Pueblo tribes. This diversity of opinion has had a 
tendency to keep the mound builder question open,as some hold 
that there were different races formerly dwelling in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, some of them having come into the valley at an 





®The account of their migration 1s preserved in the picture writings of the Nahuas. There 
is also a tradition among the Muscogees that their ancestors migreses from the west into the 
Gulf Statesand began at anearly date to build mounds. The Delewares and Iroquois also 
have a tradition that when they came into the Mississippi valley—a people called Alleghewi 
were living in villages but after long wars they were driven to the south. These traditions are 
confirmed by the study of the altar mounds-and their contents and by other tokens. 
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early date from one direction, and some frora another, three 
or four different stocks being represented by the different 
classes of mounds and earthworks which have been identified 
though the subject is in that state of uncertainty that no one 
has been able thus far to say where these stocks originated, or 
at what time they first settled in the Mississippi Valley. There 
is one fact which has not received as much attention as it de- 
serves. It is. that there was a succession of population in near- 
ly every one of the districts into which the Mound Builders’ 
territory has been divided. The succession began perhaps be- 
fore the last glacial period, but continued even up through the 
time when the continent assumed its present condition, and 
did not cease until after the Discovery by Columbus. This suc- 
cession has been traced not only in the relics which have been 
discovered, but in the skulls and skeletons, as well as in the 
mounds and earthworks, for the mounds were not built all at 
the same time, but at differenf times, and by different 
peoples, 


It is claimed by Prof. F. W. Putnam and others, that the 
Esquimaux reached as far south as Cape Cod,and left their rel- 
ics in the shell mounds found on the coast; also, by Rev. W. 
M. Beauchamp, that they once dwelt in New York state, for 
their relics have been found there beneath the soil. It is also 
well known that the Iroquois and Delawares claim that they 
were preceded by a race calledthe Allighewi, who have been 
identified by some as the Mound Builders of the Ohio Valley, 
though others think they were the Cherokees. Dr. Horatio 
Hale held that the great Dakota stock once dwelt on the At- 
lantic Coast, and a portion of them migrated through the 
Mound Builders’ territory and finally reached their home on 
the Missouri and upper Mississippi rivers. The evidence is that 
at one time the southern Mound Builders moved northward 
and took possession of the valley of the Ohio, and built the 
great mounds at Cahokia in Illinois, and at St. Louis, as well 
as those in Marietta, Ohio. Since the Discovery, several tribes 
have passed over the same region, among them may be men- 
tioned the Cherokees, the Eries,the Iroquois, the Shawnees, 
the Delawares, and the Hurons; all of these having used the 
mounds as burial places, and left their relics in them, but the 
difficulty has been to separate the relics from one another, and 
identify the tribe by the relics. The archzologists have also ; 
been puzzled over the finding of certain highly-wrought and 
finely finished relics in the state of Ohio; relics that give the 
idea that a people or a tribe once dwelt there who had reached 
a much higher stage of art than any of the Indian tribes of the 
north, and yet they do not seem to have been left by any white 
race. 

These relics have been found in the larger mounds, such as 
are situated in the Scioto valley in Ohio,and in the Etowah val- 
ley in Georgia. It is also worthy of notice that many burial 
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mounds of Ohio present a succession of burials, some of which 
belong to the early .mound builders, others to the nomadic 
tribes, such as the Algonquins,while the large platform mounds 
found on the Tennessee river are stratified in such a way as to 
show that they were built at different times, as a succession 
of council-houses or great houses had been built upon them. 


Another fact is worthy of notice. Each mound building 
tribe followed the kind of life which was best suited to the re- 
gion which had been selected for its own habitat. Those who 
dwelt in the forests naturally took to woodcraft, and to the 
mingled life of hunting, fishing, and partial land tilling; those 
who dwelt on the Ohio river where everything was favorable 
to permanent and stable lite, naturally took to the cultivation 
of the soil, and the establishing of villages, though they were 
obliged to surround their villages with earth-works as a matter 
of defense; while those who dwelt in the prairie region of the 
west naturally followed the nomadic life, occupying their vil- 
lages in the winter, but moving them in summer in order to 
follow the herds of buffalo and wild animals to their feeding 
grounds. It is noticeable that the people who dwelt in the 
cypress swamps of Arkansas built villages on the sand ridges, 
while drawing their subsistence from the swamps, and the peo- 
ple who dwelt in the mountain regions of Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky “called the Stone Grave” people, established themselves 
on the rivers and built their fortified villages, in which are the 
remains of their council-houses, their temples as well as their 
burial places,and private housesand hearths while the Gulf states 

resent the remains of a people who differed in many patticu- 
ars from all others. These were visited by the early explor- 
ers uader Ferdinand de Soto, and were found to be living in 
large villages, and to be agriclturalists, their fields of corn ex- 
tending from village to village, but their houses generally be- 
ing concentrated into a small compass. 

Another thought arises in this connection. The magnitude 
of the mounds and earthworks on the Ohio River and the 
Gulf States, impresses nearly everyone with the conviction 
that the people who erected them were more industrious, en- 
ergetic and better organized than the hunter tribes farther 
north, the contrast between the two classes of earthworks sug- 
gesting the idea that they were erected by different races. 
The largest of the earthworks were situated in southern Ohio, 
and constituted the village enclosures of an agricultural tribe 
which formerly dwelt there, but was driven off by the combined 
forces of the Iroquois and Algonkins, fierce battles being 
fought in their territory. These villages were surrounded by 
earth-walls, which perhaps were surmounted by timber stock- 
ades, making aseries of “‘walled towns’’ which must at one time 
have presented a very imposing appearance. 


In some of the valleys, especially those of the Scioto and 
Miami Rivers and their branches, several villages were cluster- 
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ed together, making a busy scene when they were occupied, 
and the rich fields were under cultivation. These village en- 
closures were all connected with the river banks, agricultural 
fields and the places of religious gatherings where their sacred 
dances were conducted, by so-called “covered ways,” showing 
that the people were constantly besieged by enemies and so 
needed the protection of earth-walls. 


There is no place on the continent which is more sugges- 
tive of conflict than southern Ohio. The Pueblos of the west 
were built in stories,and in such a way that large villages could 
be contained in a single great house, the lower story present- 
ing a dead wall without door-ways, so that no lurking foe 
could gain entrance to the village except by the aid of ladders 
which were drawn up at night, the architecture of the village 
suggesting that the people who dwelt in them were surrounded 
by hostile forces. 

The same is true of the Cliff Dwellings, for they were plac- 
ed in the most secure positions amid the cliffs and were pro- 
tected by towers, which were either situated above the cliffs 
or in the valleys below. 

The villages of the Mound Builders also convey the impres- 
sion that hostile forces were besieging them, for on every hill- 
top adjoining the valleys where the villages were situated,were 
high conical mounds on which were placed sentinels by day 
and signal fires were lighted by night, so that no attack 
could be made without an alarm being sent from village to 
village, and from valley to valley. These village enclosures 
and high conical mounds excite our wonder especially when 
we consider the poor appliances for constructing them. There 
were no Steel spades or shovels known to the people; no tram- 
ways or cars for carrying the dirt of which they were built, as 
no iron-bound wheel has ever been found,and no evidence that 
the wheel or axle was known to the people. All that the build- 
ers of the earth-works had to help them in this work were the 
rude stone axes, the few copper spades, a few stone hoes, a 
number of baskets woven out of reeds, and such other contri- 
vances as a rude people had devised. The work of con- 
structing the walls whi-h surrounded the villages, and build- 
ing up the lofty lookout mounds was very difficult under the 
circumstances, but was accomplished by the combined forces 
which were undoubtedly directed by their chiefs or by such 
overseers or officers as had been apypointed. 

I. The evidence isthat the masses were governed by the rul- 
ing classes exactly as they were in the southern states among 
the Muscogee tribes who built the pyramid mounds which are 
sO numerous in that region. The view which is presented by 
the great valley is a very interesting one, for it saggests that 
here was a state of society, and a form of religion, quite differ- 
ent from that which prevailed among the hunter tribes to the 
north, east, and west of the region, and was like that which 
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existed among the so-called civilized races of the south-east 
where the masses were under the control of kings and priests. 

We should say that there is in this region a greater variety 
of tumuli or burial mounds than is found any where else on 
the continent. Some of these are stratified and show a suc- ° 
cession of burials. They suggest to us that the region was oc- 
cupied by different tribes, each tribe having its own method of 
burial and its own class of relics, and its own customs and 
ways. This renders the region an interesting field for study, 





MOUND NO. 2, MOUND CITY, 
for it confirms what we have said of the migration of tribes 
through this same valley. 

We are to notice further that there are altar mounds in 
southern Ohio, and that the altars contain a great variety of 
relics, great numbers of which show a high degree of art. 
What is remarkable about the altars is that they are always 
found at the bottom of the mounds, thus showing that thc peo- 
ple who first occupied the region, and began the process of 
mound building, were far more advanced than those who follow- 
ed them, and for this reason they have been called the “mound 
builders,” par excellence. 





MOUND NO, 3, MOUND CITY. 

In studying these altar mounds and the so-called temple 
mounds which adjoin them, we find that they were gener- 
ally close by some village enclosure, and probably mark the 
piaces of sacrifice and religious ceremony,which the early mound 
builders were accustomed to observe. This confirms the position 
we have taken that the earth-works which surrounded the vil- 
lage enclosures, were symbolic of sun-worship, as they abound 
in circles and squares, and in connection with them are cres- 
cents and crosses, giving an idea that there was a recognition 
of the four points of the compass. and motion of the heavenly 
bodies, as well as the phases of the moon. All of them were: 
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objects of worship, and furnished motives for the people to 
observe religious ceremonies at certain periods of time. This 
habit of sacrificing to the heavenly bodies, and making offer- 
ings to them, at particular periods, is evident from the fact that 
in many localities relics have been found, partly burned, upon 
the altars, and even human bodies have been partially cre- , 
mated, so that we are obliged to acknowledge that they were 
a very religious people and were under the direction of their 
priests who kept the calendar, and ordered the ceremonies. 





























MOUND NO, 18, MOUND CITY 


_ The peculiarity of these altar mounds is, as we have said, that 
they were near villages, sometimes within them, which villages 
were surrounded by circular walls, the altars themselves being 
in the shape of circles and squares, and sometimes surrounded 
by crescents. 

It is true, also, that there were many dance grounds on the 
high lands, overlooking the beautiful villages, all being sur- 
rounded by earth-works in the form of circles and crescents, 
and connected with the village enclosures by covered ways, or 





MOUND NO. 6, MOUND CITY. 


parallel walls; thus showing that the builders were an indus- 
trious and religious, and at the same time a peaceable people 
and depended upon their earth-works and village enclosures 
for defense. All this throws much light on the village life of 
the people that prevailed, and makes us realize how perma- 
nent and peaceful their villages were. 

The impression formed by the study of the earth-works and 
relics left by this early people, is very different from that form- 
ed from the study of the so-called stockade or palisade villages 
which are so numerous in the State of New York, and to a cer- 
tain extent in northern Ohio. The impression is, that there 
was a succession of tribes, that the early people were driven 
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away by wild tribes who came in and built forts and stockade 
villages. 

We do not undertake to solve the problem or to say who 
the people were who built these village enclosures, and these 
altar mounds; but we associate them with the great stone forts 
and the high lookout mounds which are seen upon the hill- 
tops overlooking the valleys. and conclude that there was for- 
merly a confederacy of tribes which was well organized and 
governed by permanent officers, who might either be called 
kings and priests or chiefs, and medicine men; and one object 





MOUND NO. IO, MOUND CITY. 


of building the high conical mounds was, that the people dwell- 
ing in a village in one valley might send signals to those living 
in another vallev, in time of attack, that all might escape to 
the great forts which were in the vicinity, and were so well 
provided with natural defenses. 

The pictare is certainly an interesting one, and proves that 
the “mound builders,”so called, of the Ohio valley, were much 
more advanced and perhaps better organized, and governed, 
than were the wild tribes which dwelt in the stockade forts 
farther north, or the nomadic tribes which roamed over the 
prairies of the west and were mainly hunters. 

The clue to all this picture is furnished us by the village 





PAVED ALTAR AT MOUND CITY. 
life that prevailed and filled the villages with such a busy 
scene. In proof of this, we shall speak of the altar mounds 
and their contents; but before doing so shall merely refer to 
the opinion of those gentlemen who first entered into the work 
of exploring the mounds and enclosures, and exhumed from 
them so many highly wrought relics of various kinds; Squier & 
Davis. The following is their description of the different 
earth-works and mounds: 


“In connection, more or less intimate with the various earth works al- 
ready described, and the tumuli or mounds; together these two classes of 
remains constitute a single system of works, and the monuments of the 
same people. While the enclosures impress us with the number and pow- 
er of the nations who built them, and enlighten us as to the amount of 
military knowledge and skill which they possessed, the mounds and their 
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contents serve to reflect light more upon the customs and conditions of ait 
among them. 

Within these mounds we must look for the only authentic remains of 
their builders; they are the principle depositories of ancient art; they cover 
the bones of the distinguished dead of remote ages, and hide from the pro- 
fane gaze of invading races the altars of the ancient people. 

In respect to the position of the mounds, it may be said that those of 
Ohio, occur within or near enclosures; sometimes in groups; but oftener 
detached and isolated. The altars or basins found in these mounds are 
almost invariably of burned clay.” 

“The great size of the foregoing structures precludes the idea that they 
were temples in the general acceptation of the term; as has already been 
intimated they were probably like the great circles of England; the squares 
ot India, Peru, and Mexico, within which were erected the shrines of the 
gods of the ancient worshipers, and the altars of the ancient religion. They 
may have embraced consecrated groves, and as they did in Mexico, the 
residences of the ancient priesthoud. In Peru, none except the blood of 
of the royal Incas, whose father was the son, were permitted to pass the 
walls of their primative worship, and the Imperial Montezuma humbly 
sought the pardon of his insulted gods for venturing to introduce his un- 
believing conqueror within the area consecrated by their shrines. Analogy 
would tnerefore seem to indicate that the structures (circles and squares) 
under consideration, were nothing but sacred enclosures. We find within 
these enclosures, the altars upon which the ancient people periormed their 





SCULPTURED PIPE FROM ALTAR MOUND NO. 8. 


sacrifices. We find also pyramidal structures, (platform mounds) at Ports- 
mouth, Marietta, and other places which correspond entirely with those of 
Mexicoand Central America, except that of beine composed of stone, they 
are constructed of earth; and instead of bread flights of steps, they have 
graded avenues and spiral pathways leading to their summits,” 

See Ancient Monuments page 157. 

The frst locality that we shall speak of is the one called the 
‘* Mound City;” it is situated in Ross county, Ohio. The most 
striking feature of th's work is the unusual number of mounds 
which it contains; there are no less than twenty-four within its 
walls. All of these have been excavated and found to con- 
tain altars and other remains which put it beyond question as 
a place of sacrifice. One mound is 17 feet high with a broad 
base nearly 100 feet in diameter. 

These altar mounds were evidently the places of sacrifice of 
the people who dwelt in the villages of the Scioto Valley, and 
were probably the places of sacrifice for the entire tribe, rather 
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than one clan, as the relics offered were more numerous than 
one clan would be likely to present. 

As proof of this we refer to the fact that within a distance 
-of twelve miles there are no less than six village enclosures, 
and a great number of burial mounds scattered indiscriminate- 
ly over the surface, and the great fortified enclosure on the 
morth fork of the Paint Creek was but a few miles away, while 
lookout mounds were situated on the hill-tops surrounding 
the valley, showing that the people were banded together for 
defense as well as tor worship. 

That altar mounds were connected with the village enclo- 
sures and were the places for sacrifice for thé people dwelling 
in them is proved by the works which were discovered on the 
north fork of Paint Creek, an enclosure that contained 11! 
acres, and near the centre of which was a smalier enclosure 
which contained the altar mounds. This semi-circular enclo- 
sures was about 2,000 feet in circumference; within it are seven 
mounds, three of which are joined together, forming a contin- 
uous elevation 30 feet high, 500 feet long, 180 feet broad at the 
‘base. All the mounds were places of sacrifice containing altars. 

The first discovery was made at what is called Mound city, 
a small enclosure situated in the Scioto valley not far from the 
-city of Chillicothe, in the e. oe — 
region where village en- a 3 
closures are numerous,and 
where ther2 are high look- gf 
out mounds on the hill- 2a 
tops and forts not far dis- 
tant, giving us the idea 
that it was the home of a¥ 
mumerous people, ail: of A® 
‘whom dwelt in walled vil- 
lages and were confeder- 9 
-ated together for mutual = 
defense, and gained sub- 
sistence by cultivating the 
soil in the rich bottom lands and were happy and prosperous. 

Mound City contained twenty-six altar mounds which 
varied from 7 feet high and 55 feet base to 11 feet high 
140 feet base, all of which contained an immense number of 
-articles, many of which were wrought into the shape of birds 
-and beasts, and were the finest specimens of art wnich have 
been discovered. 

The chief impression about the people is that they were 
very religious, and so under the control of chiefs and priests, 
that nearly everything was done from a religious motive; even 
their dances and amusements were in reality religious cere- 
monies. In this respect they resembled the mysterious peo- 
‘ple called Cliff Dwellers,and their survivors the Pueblos of the 
far west. In proof of this we would refer to the great number 
of altar mounds and the wonderful relics which they contained, 






ENCLOSURE ON PAINT CREEK. 
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all of which show that the people had not only reached a high 
stage of advancement in sculptured art, but they were willing 
in the time of emergency to part with their most precious rel- 
ics on which they had expended so much labor and care, in 
sacrifices to their divinities. Such is the impression we have 
gained, both from the examination of the works themselves, 
and from the testimony of the various explorers who have dug 
into the mounds and discovered these altars and their relics. 

The following is a description of the altars and relics taken. 
from them by Squier & Davis the authors of Ancient Monu- 
ments: 

A large number of these altars were tound in an enclosure called 
Mound City, on the banks of the Scioto river. One of these is 7 feet high 
and 55 feet base; it was stratified and contained an intruded skeleton 
near the top; the altar was perfectly round and contained pottery vases of 
excellent finish; copper disks; a layer of silvery mica jn sheets overlapping 


each other; and calcined bones. ae 
Another mound No. 2 was go feet in diameter, 74 feet high; it was strati- 


fied and contained an intruded skeleton at the top; the altar measured Io. 


foot in length and 8 feet in width, height is 18 inches; among the ashes was 
a beautiful vase. In the mound 3 feet below the surface were found two. 
well preserved skeletons; many implements of stone, horn and bone; sev- 





SCULPTURED BIRD FROM ALTAR MOUND NO. 8. 


eral hand axes and gouges of stone; articles made from the horns of the- 
elk; one from the shoulder blade of a buffalo; a notched instrument for 
distributing paint and lines on the faces of the warriors. 

Another mound No. 4 was gox6o feet base, 6 feet in height and analtar, 
the base of which sank below the original surface of the soil. 

Another mound No. 3, egg-shapped, measuring 140 foot in length, 
60 foot wide, 11 feet high, contained a double altar, one within another. 
The remains found in this mound consisted of a quantity of copper; many 
implements of stone; a number of spear heads beautifully chipped out of 
quartz and garnet; a quantity of fragments of quartz and crystals of garnet; 
obsidian arrow point; a number of fine arrow-heads of limpid quartz; two 
copper gravers or chisels, one measuring eight inches in length; copper 
tubes; a couple of carved pipes made out of marble, one of them the figure 
of a bird resembling the tucan. 

Another mound No, 8, contained an altar 6 feet 2 inches by 4 foot, 
and, in the altar about 209 pipes, much broken up by the heat, composed’ 
of red porphyry stone resembling the pipe stone, all of them carved in fig- 
ures of animals, birds and reptiles, all of them executed with strict fidelity 
to nature, and with exquisite skill, among them an otter holding a fish in 
his mouth; the heron also holds a fish; the hawk grasps a small bird in its 
talons, tears it with its beak; the panther; ‘the bear; the wolt; the beaver; 
the squirrel; racoon; hawk; heron; crow; swallow; buzzard; paroquet;: 
tucan; and other birds; the turtle; frog; toad; and rattle-snake, are recog- 
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mized at first glance. But the most interesting and valued are a number of 
sculptured human heads, no doubt faithfully representing the physical fea- 
tures of the ancient people by whom they were made. 

Another mound No. 18, has three strata an intruded burial, and an 
altar which contains no relics but atadepth of 4% feet a pavement 6x4 
feet was reached,upon this pavement a skeleton upon which a fire had been 
built, partially cremating it, 

Another mound No. 7, measured 17% feet high,90 foot base; it was 
stratified at the depth of 19 feet, was found a smooth level floor of clay, and 
a layer of silvery mica formed a rounded sheet one foot in diameter and 
overlapping each other like the scales of a fish; the entire length of this 
crescent was 20 feet and greatest width was 5 feet. This crescent suggested 
the idea that it was used as the symbol of the moon and was dedicated to 
that luminary. 

Mound No. 9, was found in the great work on the north fork of Paint 
‘Creek, and contained an altar, within which were found several instru- 
ments of obsilian; several scrolls cut from thin sheets of mica, used as or- 
naments of a robe; a trace of cloth; a number of bone needles; graven 
tools; a quantity of pearl beads. Another mound contained an altar that 
had a casing of pebbles and gravel paved with small round stones, a little 
larger than a hen’s egg; and upon the altar ten well wrought copper brace- 
dets encircling some calcined bones, conveying the idea that the body had 
been cremated, 

Another mound No. Io, in the same enclosure, has two sand strata, but 
instead of an altar there are two layers of discs chipped out of stone. They 
were placed side by side, a little inclining and one resting a little above the 
other. Out of an excavation of 6 feet long by 4 feet wide, not far from 600 
were thrown. angering it to be square we have not far from 4,000 of these 
discs represented here. 

It should be remarked that while all these have the same general fea- 
‘tures, no two are alike in the size and shape of their altars, or character of 
the deposit made on them. One mound covers a deposit made almost en 
‘tirely of pipes; another of spear-heads or of galena; or calcined shells or 
bones. 

We pass from this region to the stone graves of Tennessee. 
These bring us into contact with another class of mounds, and 
another race or tribe of people. Gen. Gates P. Thruston is an 
authority on this subject. 

The examination of the stone graves in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, confirms what has been said about distinct races having 
existed in the Mississippi valley. He says: 


“They present unmistakable evidence of a state of society above the 
social condition of thc pre-historic tribes of Canada and the northeastern 
states, including New York, Pennsylvania and Virginia. This well recog- 
nized fact seems to separate the culture of the Mound Builders from that 
of the ancient tribes of the northeast. the Iroquois, the Hurons, and the In- 
dians of the Algonkin stock by well defined lines of distinction, indicating 
that the tribes of the north were more nomadic and lived in a more 
barbarous state. 

Unmistakable evidences are also presented inthe preceding pages of 
contact, intercourse, or relationship, between the aborigines of the Missis- 
sippi Vallev, and the ancient peoples of the southwest and of the Pueblo 
districts. The similarity in the forms of the crania fonnd in the ancient 
graves within the mound area, and the crania of the ancient inhabitants of 
Mexico, Central America, Peru and the Pueblos, suggests acommon origin. 
The broad headed or brachycephalic type is predominant. It appears to 
distinguish the cranial types of the old peoples of the south and southwest 
from the long or oval crania of the northern tribes. The short, broad skulls 
seem also to have represented the ethnic tendencies toward progress and 
development that characterized the ancient Mexicans and the Indians of 
the village or semi-village class.” 
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Prof. Putnam, in speaking of the diversity of races, says: 


“We find that the prevailing form of the skulls from the older burial 
places across the northern portion of the continent, from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic, is of the long, narrow type (dolichocephalic), while the skulls of 
the old peoples of Central America, Mexico, and south-western and south- 
ern portions of the United States, are principally of the short, broad type 
(brachycephalic), Following the distribution of the long and short skulls, 
as they are now found in burial places, it is evident that the two forms have 
spread in certain directions over North America; the short, or broad-head- 
ed race of the South spreading out toward the East and Northeast; while 
the long, or narrow-headed race of the North has sent its branches south- 
ward, down both coasts, and toward the interior, by many lines from the 
North, as well as from the East and West. Thetwo races heve passed each: 
other here and there; in other places they have met; and, probably, no- 
where, is there more marked evidence of this meeting than in the Ohio. 
Vallev, where have been found burial places and sepulchral mounds of 
different kinds and of different times.” 


Mr. Thruston speaks of the art of the stone-grave people 
as furnishing analogues and identities which connect the anti- 
quities of Tennessee with the ancient arts and industries of the 
Mexico and Pueblos. He says: 

“ The remarkable and mythological figures upon the she!l gorgets and! me 





SPOOL ORNAMENTS FROM TENNESSEE. 


copper plates surely show unmistakable evidences of a Mexican origin or 
affiliation, The tube pipes from the valley of the Cumberland, the large 
ear ornaments, the images, the idols,the grotesque forms, the long cere- 
monial flints—all seem to connect the mound tribes with the arts, culture, 
or religion of the peoples of the west and southwest, and to separate them 
from the tribes ot Ge north and northeast. The better class of pottery 
from the graves and mounds, and the ancient ware of the Pueblo districts. 
of New Mexico and Arizona, also show decided marks of resemblance. 
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APPLICATION OF THE LAW OF VARIATION 
IN THE EVOLUTION OF MAN. 





BY CHARLES H. DUNCAN. 


In studying the Evolution of Man, there seems to be one 
oint, and avery important one, that apparently has wholly,or 
in part at least, escaped the attention and application, it de- 
serves. I referto the application of the Law of Variation as 
advanced by Darwin. The deductions of this application ap- 
pear to be logical and enable us to more readily understand 
many of the phenomena that present themselves in the Evolu- 
tion of Man from his primitive state. 

The Law of Variation, one of the factors of organic evolu- 
tion, as advanced by Darwin, is: “All species of animals and 
plants exhibit tendencies to variations, from the parent. stock. 
These variations, however slight, are of importance and through 
heredity are transmitted to succeeding generations. It is of im- 
portance to remember that no two individuals are alike in all 
particulars.” 

Now one step further in this Law or Variation. It is pro- 
posed here to demonstrate from well-known physiological phe- 
nomena supported by numerous observations that: (1) Vari- 
ety of food is necessary for the highest intellectual advance- 
ment or mental activity of the human race. (2) The more 
local the food supply and the less variety of food of a people 
or nation, the less is their intellectual development, and the 
less variation is there, from the parent stock. 

Variety of food and mental capacity are inseparable and 
since the fact that they are inseparable is so persistent, and 
confronts us on all occasions with such startling regularity in 
every quarter of the globe, and in all ages, is it not reasonable 
to assume at least, for the sake of discussion, that variety of 
food may be the cause and mental activity or inactivity, as the 
case may be, the effect? 


« OBSERVATIONS FROM EXISTING PEOPLE. 


The people who live on any one food, as fish for example, are 
far down in the scale of intellectual development, and physi- 
cally they have the same characteristics; the same cast of 
countenance. The Indians of the Northwest and the Eski- 
mos are good illustrations of this. The people who live by 
agriculture are more advanced mentally, for their food supply 
is more varied, but still there are limits to its variety,and there 
are limits to their mental capabilities. 

Those people whose merchants traverse their own country 
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and bring back articles of food other than those grown in their 
immediate vicinity, are still turther advanccd mentally, as for 
example the Chinese. hey are acultured people, but seem 
to lack the ability of developing the possibilities of their know- 
ledge. In fact they have always fallen just short of accomp- 
lishing great ends. Their merchants traverse the empire of 
China, and their food supply is limited to China almost exclu- 
sively. So, in accepting the above theory, we would natura'ly 
infer that their mental capacity would be limited. This is so. 
They invented gunpowder but used it only for fire crackers. 
They invented the compass but used it merely as a toy; they 
first invented movable type, but never developed its possibili- 
ties on the printing press. They have raised cattle from the 
earliest times, but travelers tell us that never have they been 
known to milk their cows. 
OBSERVATIONS FROM HISTORY. 

The Nahuas or Aztecs, When Cortez found them their 
merchants traversed their own country and penetrated into 
North and South America, Their food was more or less 
varied but limited to restricted districts. The student of An- 
thropology knows their civilization,and culture were high, but 
remember, not the highest. Did not their advanced mental 
condition result from the fact that their food was more varied 
and came from sections of their country other than their own 
immediate vicinity? This is a question worthy of serious con- 
sideration. It is, to say the least, remarkable that the most 
enlightened people of early times were those who were so situ- 
ated geographically that their food from a distance came to 
them the easiest, Who can say that the early Egyptian cul- 
ture was not due to the fact that their food floated to them 
from the more remote districts of the upper Nile, and from 
across the Mediterranean or was brought to them by their cara- 
vans that penetrated far into the east? Accepting the above 
theory,that variety of food is necessary for the highest mental 
capacity we would naturally expect to find them superior in- 
tellectually to their contemporaneous neighbors. They were. 
In fact our first knowledge of astronomy dates back to the 
early Egyptians, and their knowledge of engineering in Luild- 
ing the pyramids has been the wonder of all ages since. 

The Romans were so situated geographically that their food 
from a distance came to them very easily; therefore, we would 
expect to find them among the earliest people to show enlight- 
enment. That their food was most varied, and was brought to 
them from the more remote quarters of the then known world, 
is recorded and dwelt on at length by historians of that period 
who tell us of their sumptuous and enormously costly banquets. 
The same thing may practically be said of the Greeks. We 
find to-day the most enlightened race of man in Europe and 
America. They eat a very great variety of food; they sip their 
coffee from Rio in the morning, and in the evening their tea 
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from Ceylon; their sugar and fruits come from the tropics and 
their spices from India, etc. 

If there is truth in the supposition that variety of food is 
necessary for the highest mental development of the human 
race and it appears altogether protable there is, for the deep- 
er we look into the subject the more convincing it becomes, 
who can say what the future generations may amount to when 
itis more fully understood and followed to its limits? 


OBSERVATIONS FROM PHYSIOLOGY. 


Again, referring to the law of variation, let us ask ourselves 
the question: What would be the effect of a great vasicty of 
food jadiciously given to the mother on the unborn child? The 
varied taste of the mother at this time is well-known ‘o all. 
Her mind will dwell for days and days upon certain articles of 
food, and will not be satisfied until she yets them, and this, at 
the very time when the highly specialized cells of the foetus are 
fast developing. This special craving of the mother for variety 
and for almost forgotten articles of food; this craving for chalk 
or even eating slate pencils at this time, has been recorded by 
many of the early writers, and noted by many of our modern 
observers. Nature urges the mother to eat these impossible 
foods to supply material for the bone of the growing fcetus. 
When this supply is not sufficient the child must get the vari- 
ous ingredients necessary to make up its bone from the mother 
and we find one or more of the mother’s teeth sacrificed to 
help supply the calcareous material necessary. Sometimes this 
calcareous material is derived from her bone to a greater or 
less extent and the osseous elements of her blood are drawn 
on. Since then this craving for calcareous material for the 
bone of the off-spring is accepted and that at the other ex- 
treme that strong, though intangible mental impressions stamp 
the physical body of the child is accepted,( Piersol & Palmer.)* 
who can say that the cravings fora variety of other foods «at 
this period do not point to the fact that they are just as «s- 
sential for the rounding out of those other far more complicat- 
ed structures or faculties of the off-spring, or that the physical 
body of the child is not affected by the tangible foods that go 
to make up its composition as well as by intangible mental im- 
pressions which we know do stamp the physical body of the 
child? 

As a matter of physiological observations we find, that when 
the mother lives on the very same limited articles of food, as is 
the custom with the Chinese mothers, the child must draw on 
the maternal stock for the various materials necessary with 
which to manufacture its most delicate and eomplicated organ- 
isms or highly specialized cells. It has, in fact, no other means 
of supply, and we find that when the child does draw on the 
maternal stock the most, it varies little from the physical make 
up of its mother, and the?e is a striking resemblance between 
the whole members of the same family, tribe and class. hey 
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all resemble their common ancestor. lf we accept this theory that 
variety of food is necessary for a greater variation of the off- 
spring, it is easy to go a step further and accept the theory 
that variéty of food is necessary for a higher intellectual de- 
velopment, since nature, (the mother’s craving at this time for 
variety of food) is more nearly satisfied and since it is borne 
out by observations that variety of food and intellectual devel- 
opment has gone hand in hand all over the world and in all 
ages. How easy it is accepting this theory, that variety ot food 
is necessary for a greater variety in the off-spring and for a 
higher intellectual development to account for the intellectual 
inferiority of those splendid specimens of physical manhood 
the Wolofs and Zulus of Africa, and of the Russian Peasants 
or any other people or tribe that live on the products of food 
from a limited area. 

The effect of food on the physical body is ig direct propor- 
tion to the building up process:in the manifestations of life, 
since the building up process or Anabolism is maximum in 
the foetus we would expect the foetus to be most effected 
by food. Here nature urges the mother to eat a variety of 
food, the very thing as shown above that causes a variation in 
the off-spring. Darwin’s law of variation is ‘‘ all species of ani- 
mals and plants exhibit tendencies to variation from the parent 
stock.” Does not this application of the law of variation make 
clear, in a measure, how this variation is brought about in the 
evolution of man? 


*Again let us turn to embrvology and in the light of the above 
study the foetus with a view of determining if possible, how, where, 
and when are hereditary tendencies transmitted to the off spring and at what 
period of its development do the tendencies to variation set in. 

Remembering that observations and physiok gy as cited above seem 
to indicate that variety of food for the mother causes a fuller development 
of the mental faculties of the off-spring. 

It is only whenthe placenta functionates that the various nutriments in 
the mother’s blood are brought to the foctus direct by osmosis. That there 
is no special variation of nutrition in the mother’s blood before this 1s evi- 
denced by the fact, that the me when the craving of the mother tor variety 
of fond degins, is co-incident with the time when the placenta is beginning 
to functionate (from the second to fifth week,) Before the placenta began 
to functionate the yolk sack functionated or supplied the nutriment and 
elements necessary for the growing fcctus. There are several stages in the 
development of the embryo when it is entirely separated from the mother. 
During the period the yolk sack is functio nati g at its maximum the em- 
bryo is nourished by secretions from the reproductive orgaus of the mother 
and is independent of direct communic.tion with the mother.s blood as we 
find it later. It is onty when the yolk sack begins to a'rophy that the pla- 
centa begins to functionate. Befere the placenta begins to furctionate, 
the influence of variety of food has not begun on the embryo for the 
mother's blood is not brought to the embryo yet. ‘hen there is no tendency 
to variation up to this time if not then there must be tendency to simi/arity 
or heredity at this point. Now heredity is transmitted through the male 
reproductive element. Then logically, herecity is transmitted through the 
female reproductive element The yolk sack is an integral part of rhe fe- 
male Sp sien agh tg element from the female reproductive organ. 

py ged is this confirmed when we know that the nuciei or starting 
point of the various organs has begun before the yolk sack atrophies. or the 
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placenta begins to functionate at its maximum, Then the placenta merely 
supplies the already starred germs of the various organisms of the fcetus 
with nutricions for their development, Yolk sack gives them their origin. 
The more varied the nutriments, observation proves the fuller or more per- 
fect is the mental development or the greater is the mental capacity of the 
individual. Whereis a period when the yolk sack is approaching com- 
— atrophy and the placenta is beginning to functionate that they are 

oth operating at the same time, showing that variation tends to set is 
right at or immediately after the starting cell of the various organism 
takes 1tS origin. 

Summing up then we find the yolk sack begins to atrophy at about the 
fourteenth day and practically ceases about the fifth week. Although the 
liquid substance in it does not entirely disappear until the fourth or fifth 
month. Hereditary tendencies from the mother are a maximum in the earli- 
est stages of pregnancy and begins to diminish about the fourteenth day 
and practic aly ceases about the fifth week and totally ceases about the 
fifth month. Tendency to variation in the foetus begins at about the four- 
teenth day and increases as the placenta begins its tull normal function 
and continues as long as matabolism is maunifested. 

There are other forces at work that tend to modify toa 
greater or less extent the application of the law ot variation, 
but we cannot get away from the fact that the modifying in- 
fluence of variety of food is present whenever there is a higher 
development in the mentality of a people. 

‘ If we accept the above observations, supported as they are 
by what we know of the laws of phy siology, then let us ask the 
question: How long has this factor beenin operation, and how 
far reaching is its affect, as affecting primitive man and his 
near relative, the monkey? It would be preposterous to sup- 
pose that variety of food affected man’s mentality within a limit- 
ed period of time only, and since man is identically anatomi- 
cally typified in the monkey, (Professor Owen says: “ Every 
tooth, every bone strictly homologous,’”) is it unreasonable to 
assume that this factor did affect the monkey also, especially 
since we know the monkey is affected by other physiological 
laws, and since we know that many of our most important 
truths relative to man have been discovered by experimenting 
on even lower forms of vertebrates? 

All anthropologists to-day agree in Monogenesis or Poly- 
genesis—in other words, it isagreed that man and the monkey 
came from the same origin. The evidence above seems to 
prove that variety of food did play a most important part in 
the evolution of man from his common ancestor with the 
monkey. 

Let us recapitulate. Man, mentally and physically, to-day 
is affected by variety of food. Man, mentally and physically, 
in the earliest period of his existence was affected by a-variety 
of food. If not, when did this influence begin or leave off ? 
Man in his earliest existence was identical with the monkey in 
his earliest existence. Is it not reasonable to suppose the dif- 
ference between man and the monkeyto-day was brought about 
by variety of food? 

The author does not assume that this had all to do with 
evolving man from his common ancestor, with the monkey, 
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but that this factor has not been given due consideration, and 
by accepting it we explain m-ny of the phenomena to-day un- 
explained. 

We have heard much of the missing link. There has been 
no missing link in the light of the above. It has taken ages 
for the modifying influence of variety of food on the mental 
powers of man to accomplish the present high state of his 
mentality. To those searchers for the missing link I 
would put them the hypothetical case of a mountain that was 
subjected to a wind sufficiently strong to level it to the ground 
in a stated period of time. What wind levelled the mountain? 
There is no one wind that blew down the mountain. It has 
taken ages to accomplish this. There may be specimens of 
sku!ls found in nearly all stages of development between man 
and the monkey, but as to which is the missing link? Which 
wind blew down the mountain? 

The above furnishes food for reflection, for it certainly ap- 
ears that man in whatever sphere or condition we find him in 
istory, needs a variety of food and foods grown in other 

countries than his own to have the fullest rounding out of his 
mental capabilities. In fact it appears reasonable to state that 
man’s intellectual capacity varies in a direct ratio to the variety 
of his food and to the distance from which it comes. 


“ Physiologists* admit’and observations prove that the maternal emo- 
tions do affect the development of the exterior of the foetus. Likewise may 
the mental development be altered in its complexion delicate organiza- 
tion. Idiocy may so result. The mind influences and modifies the body 
in ways unexplained.” 

“There ts certainly more than co-incidence in the fact of fright and 
shock, and the subsequent malformation or making of the foetus, The well 
known elephant man of England and the turtle man exhibited in the United 
States, with other instances, are familiar evidences of this statement.” 

The author is well aware that there are some physicians to-day, who 
do not accept the statement that mental impressions of the mother stamp 
the physical body of the child. Even those who do not give credence to 
this fact warn the mother against undue mental oxcitement, as great anger 
and great fear, as portending evil results to the off spring. Every careful 
physician does this very thing, and in doing so, whether he acknowledges 
it or not, accepts the fact that great anger and great fear do affect the child. 
The greater the mental impression of the mother the greater will be the 
effect on the child. This is reasonable. Still we cannot understand or ex- 
plain how it is done, and are we to reject the preponderance of evidence 
opp the fact that great mental impressions do stamp the phvsical 
body of the child simply becausé we do not understand and cannot ex- 
plain how it isdone? Small indeed wouid be the sum total of the know!- 
edge of any man if he rejected everything he could not explain, If physic- 
ally we reject this we must deny that mental impressions do affect the 
mother physically at all, which I believe few scientists at the present day 
are willing to go on record as so doing. 

gain, ‘Shock is a profound impression made onthe nervous system 
accompanied by a diminution of the heart action, caused by some severe 
physical injury or mental impression,” 

Then, severe m+ ntal impressions profoundly affect the nervous system 
and blood vessels of the mother. The nerves and blood vessels affect 
every organism of the mother’s bedy. The child is affected by the physi- 
cal organs of the mother. The child is affected physically by mental im- 
pressions of the mother. The principal argument advanced by those that 
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disciaim that mental impressions do affect the child physically is that there is 
no nerve connecting the child and the mother. Neither is there any nerve 
connecting the nursing child with the mother yet we know, that when the 
mother is subjected to great anger or fear the nursing child is thrown in 
convulsions and sometimes dies. The unborn child is connected with the 
mother as directly as it is possible for it to be and are we to say it is not 
physically affected by mental impressions of the mother simply because 
there is no nelve connection? 





*Drs. Piersol & Palmer in American Text Book of Surgery. 

Dr: Meadows—London Obstetrical Socicty, Vol VII. 

Drs. Barker & Busey 10 Transaction of American Geneological Society, Vol. XI. 

Dr. Da.by—kncyclopeadia of Di of Children, Vol, x. 

Dr. Parvin—Text Book of Obstetrics—gives nine striking examples of this. 

That this was long ago observed 1s proved by citing the scriptures.—Gen. xxx. 37-29 verses. 
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THE ESKIMO DANCE HOUSE. 
BY JAMES WICKERSHAM. 


One of the first men, Seutilit, which means “the first one,” 
lost one of his family by death, for whom he grieved greatly. 
After his grief had somewhat worn off he danced and sang 
and this was the first “ kozge” known to the Eskimo at Cape 
Prince of Wales. There were many people in their villages 
then, and this kozge was situated in the lower town of Kinge- 
gan. Seutilit directed where the drummers and singers should 
be situated, and directed that the east end should be reserved 
as a seat of honor for guests. There, the old men sat with the 
dru.nmers and singers in front of them, and there the old men 
received presents. On the north and south walls of the room, 
sit old men who are called * kate-ud-ruck,” wnile those on the 
east and west, are called ‘‘katenyuck.” He directed that the 
dance should be called “ Sa-yo-to-uk.” From this beginning 
many kinds of dances have been established in the Eskimo 
kozge, and it was directed that no person should dance during 
the winter after a death in his family. 

We were invited by Ok-ba-ok, the young chief, to attend a 
“ you-wy-tsuk”’ dance in his kozge in the evening. When we 
had pushed ourselves up through the round hole in the floor 
we found the drummers (six in number) ranged in a line facing 
west, and facing the entrance hole. Back of the drummers sst 
another line of singers on a raised seat. As we appeared we 
were asked to come round behind the singers and a space on 
the raised seat against the wall, in the centre of the east wall 
was cleared for us as the most honored guest. The west side 
of the koz-ge was cleared, and everybody faced that way. Soon 
after we were seated the singing and drumming began. Every- 
body gazed at the entrance and soon a fur hood appeared and 
a prominent citizen entered followed by his wife and small 
boy. The music grew louder, and the visitors began to dance, 
facing to the east, and thus toward the music and audience. 
Each dance lasted for one or two minutes, and two such songs 
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and dances were performed when each new arrival desisted 
and took his place against, the west wall. They were dressed 
in their finest spotted deerskin clothes; the man wore his la- 
brets and had a black stripe across his nose; his wife had a 
black spot (round, and about the size of your thumb nail), in 
the centre of her forehead, while the boy, in addition to his 
other fur clothing, sported a large fox tail fastened to the back 
of his waist and dangling to his heels. After these first visit- 
ors had danced their two short dances, and returned to the 
west side of the room, and after a half a minute breathing 
spell, the song began again, and the drums to beat, and another 
trio appeared, danced twice, and returned to the west side. 
They, also, were as were all those so received, dressed in their 
finest clothes. Time after time a man and worman, and gener- 
ally a child, appeared,and were all received exactly alike with 
two songs and music, danced their two dances to the music 
and songs and then took their seats inthe west. One time 
three girls came in alone. Each time a trio came in and as 
the song began one of the drummers or one of the singers, 
stripped to the waist, stepped forward,and danced with the in- 
coming visitors. Often a mother, father, or child, seated in the 
audience came forward,and danced with the visitors. The ac- 
tion of the drummer, or singer, or relative, in dancing with the 
visitors, was to do' them special public honor. About a dozen 
sets of visitors came in with the songs, music and honors men- 
tioned. As soon as they turned to the west wall, each man 
took his seat on the high bench along the wall, while the wo- 
men and children stood, or squatted on the floor. As the last 
trio was seated, the music began again, and up through the 
floor popped three boys, dressed in the worst old clothes they 
could find, and masked, one as a white man, one as a negro, 
and the other as an eskimo. Their antics and grotesque dress; 
their bad singing, and worse dancing, greatly amused the au- 
dience and visitors After their two songs, they quickly dis- 
appeared before their identity was known. 


Then came the feast, to the visitors only. Pans of walrus 
and whale meat and other foods were passed by the drum- 
mers and singers to the visitors. The pan first went to the 
husbind who helped himself, (using his fingers as forks and 
spoons) and then passed what was left to his wife and child. 
All that these left,was put to one side to be taken home. After 
fifteen minutes spent in feasting, that gastronomic perform- 
ance closed. The drummers and singers took their places 
and struck up the music. The visitors first réceived, then 
danced; two short songs were sung and they were again es- 
pecially honored by the same person or persons who assisted 
them on their appearance,whereupon, the husbind left, by the 
round hole, followed by the child, and then the mother, who 
carried the pans and remaining food. All were danced out 
exactly in the order, and with the same music with which they 
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came in, and after the last trio had disappeared, the dance was 
ended, and the audience dispersed and went home. 

There are two koz-ge’s in the village of Kin-ne-gan, at the 
Cape Prince of Wales, one in the upper village and one in the 
lower. They are alike except that the lower village is much 
the largest. The one in the lower town, is twenty-four feet 
square on the inside; it is reached by a covered entrance ten 
or twelve feet wide, and forty feet long, extending under the 
koz-ge fioor, whence you emerge by rising through a hole eigh- 
teen inches in diameter, into the room’ This hole-door is 
somewhat ornamented by flat ivory pieces,inserted in the floor- 
puncheons about two inches back around the whole. The edge 
is rounding from these ivory strips to the whole; opposite,and 
where each persons face rises from the hole, on the east side, 
there is inserted in the floor a carving of a whale, made of a 
small hard stone with blue and white spots in it. 

The koz-ge is the man’s house, and is only visited by the 
women on such occasions as when they hold public dances 
and invite the women. In it, all public meetings are held, such 
as dances and feasts. At other times. it is nsed by the men as 
a club room, a work shop, and a gambling house. They bring 
thither their sleds to mend; they make harness, for their 
dogs; repair their whaling and fishing: gear; build new 
sleds; smoke; tell stories and plan the next day’s hunt. 
They trade, sleep, work, gossip or gamble there without 
the prying eyes or sharp tongue of the wife discovering 
or decrying their short-comings. It is a club-bouse, gym- 
nasium, work-shop, theatre, church;—and it is the only 
place of pnblic assembly in the village, and is built and 
maintained by the community. Here they conduct their 
rarious dances to propitiate the influences controlling 
the wind and weather, that they may be successful in 
hunting seal, walrus, bear, and whale. Here they receive 
visitors and tender receptions; not only to their tribal 
friends but to those from other tribes. Many dances are 
performed of different kinds, names, and for different 
purposes. The women are not found in the koz-ge ex- 
cept when invited to a dance or feast. The woman lives 
in her house—-but is only tolerated at this public room. 





































THOMAS JEFFERSON ON PRE-HISTORIC 
AMERICANS. 


BY HENRY BURNS GEER. 


In Jefferson’s “State of Virginia,” a work written by Thomas 
Jefferson about 1781, and published in London in 1787, a copy 
of which the writer is so fortunate as to possess, is found the 
following discourse on Indian Mounds,and their probable origin. 

Says Mr. Jefferson: “I knowof no such thing existing as 
an Indian monument; forI,would not honor with that name 
arrow points, stone hatchets, stone pipes, and half shapen im- 
ages. Of labor on the large scale, I think there is no remain 
as respectable as would be a common ditch for the draining of 
land; unless, indeed, it be the barrows, of which many are to be 
found all overthe country. These are of different sizes; some 
of them constituted of earth, and some of loose stones. That 
they were repositories of the dead, has been obvious to all; 
but, on what particular occasion constructed, was matter of 
doubt. Some have thought they covered the bones of those 
who have fallen in battles fought on the spot of interment. 
Some ascribed them to the custom said to prevail among the 
Indians, of collecting, at certain periods, the bones of all their 
dead, wheresvever deposited at time of death. Others, again, 
supposed them the general sepulchres for towns, conjectured 
to have been on. or near these grounds; and this opinion was 
supported by the quality of the lands in which they are found; 
{those constructed of earth being generally in the softest and 
most fertile meadow grounds on river sides,) and by a tra- 
dition, said to be handed down from the aboriginal Indians, 
that, when they settled in a town, the ‘irst person who died 
was placed erect, and earth put about him, so as to cover and 
support him; that, when another died, a narrow passage was 
cut to the first, the second reclined against him, and the cover 
of earth replaced, and so on.” 

There being one of these in my neighborhood, I wished to 
satisfy myself whether any, and which of the opinions were 
just. For this purpose, I determined to open and examine it 
thoroughly. It was situated on the low grounds of the Rivanna, 
about two miles above its principal fork, and opposite to some 
hills, on which has been an Indian town. It was of a spheroidi- 
cal form of about forty feet diameter at the base, and had been 
of about twelve feet altitude, though now reduced by the plow 
to seven and a half, having been cultivated about a dozen 
years. Before this it was covered with trees of twelve inches 
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diameter, and around the base was an excavation of five feet 
depth and width, from which the earth had been taken, of 
which the hillock was formed. I first dug superficially in sev- 
eral parts of it, and came to collections of human bones, at dif- 
ferent depths, from six inches to three feet below the surface. 
These were lying in the utmost confusion, some vertical, some 
oblique, some horizontal, and directed to every point of the 
compass, entangled, and held together in clusters by the earth. 
Bones of the most distant part were found together; as, for in- 
stance, the small bones of the foot, in the hollow of a skull; 
many skulls would somet.mes be in contact, lying on the face; 
on the side; on the bick; top or bottom; so as, on the whole, 
to give the idea as of bones emptied promiscuously from a bag 
or basket, and covered over with earth without any attention 
as to their order. The bones of which the greater number re- 
mained, were skulls, jaw-bones, teeth, the bones of the arms, 
thighs, legs, feet, and hands; a few ribs remained; some verte- 
bra of the neck and spine, without their processes, and one in- 
stance only, of the bone which serves as a base to the verte- 
bral column. The skulls were so tender, that they generally 
tell to pieces on being touched. The other bones were strong- 
er. There were some teeth which were judged to be smaller 
than those of an adult; a skull, which on slight view, appeared 
to be that of an infant, but it fell to pieces on being taken out, 
so as to prevent a satisfactory examination; a rib, a portion of 
the jaw of achild, which had not yet cut its teeth. This last 
furnishing the most decisive proof of the burial of children 
here; I was particular in my attention to it. It was part of the 
right ha f of the under jaw. The processes by which it was ar- 
ticulated to the temporal bones, were entire; and the bone it- 
self firm to where it had been broken off, which, as nearly as I 
could judge, was about the place ot the eye-tooth; its upper 
edge, wherein would have been the sockets of the teeth was 
pertectly smooth. Measuring it with that of an adult by plac- 
ing their hinder processes together its broken end extended 
to the penultimate grinder of the adult. This bone was white; 
all the others of a sand color. The bones of infants being soft 
théy probably decay sooner, which might be the cause so few 
were tound here. 

I proceeded then to make a perpendicular cut through the 
body of the Barrow that I might examine its internal s ructure. 
This passed about three feet from its ceatre, was opened to the 
former surface of the earth and was wide enough for a man to 
walk through and examine its sides. At the bottom, that is on 
a level with the circnmjacent plane, I found bones; about these, 
a few stones brought from a cliff a quarter of a mile off, and 
from the river one-eighth of a mile off; then a large interval 
of earth; then a stratum of bones, andsoon. At one end of 
the section were four strata of bones plainly visible; at the 
other three, the strata in one part ranging with those in anoth- 
er. The bones nearest the surface were least decayed. No 
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holes’were discovered in any of them as if made with bullets, 
arrows, or other weapons. I conjectured that in this Barrow 
might have been a thousand skeletons. Every one will readily 
seize the circustances above related, which militate against the 
Opinion that it covered the bones only of those fallen in bat- 
tle; and, against the tradition also, which would make it the 
common sepulchre of a town in which the bodies were placed 
upright and touching each other. Appearances certainly indi- 
cate that it has derived both origin and growth from the ac- 
customary collection of bones and deposition of them togeth- 
er; that the first collection had been deposited on the common 
surface of the earth, a few stones put over it, and then a cov- 
ering of earth; that the second had been laid on this, had cov- 
ered more or less of it, in proportion to the number of bones, 
and was then also covered with earth, and so on. 

The following are the particular circumstances whieh give 
it this aspect: I, the number of bones; 2, their confused posi- 
tion; 3, their being in different strata; 4, the strata in one part 
having no correspondence with those in another; 5, the differ- 
ent state of decay in these strata, which seem to indicate a dif- 
ference in the time of their inhumation; 6, the evidence of in- 
fant bones among them. 

But, on whatever occasion they have been made, they are 
of considerable notoriety among the Indians, for, a party pas- 
sing, about thirty years ago, through the part of the country 
where this Barrow is, went through the woods directly to it, 
without any instructlons or inquiry,and having stayed there 
sometime, with expressions which were construed to be those 
of sorrow, they returned to the high road, which they had left 
about half a dozen miles away to pay the visit, and pursued 
their journey. 

There is another Barrow much resembling this in the low 
grounds of the south branch of the Shenandoah where it is 
crossed by the road leading from the Rockfish gap to Staun- 
ton. Both of these have, within these dozen years, been clear- 
ed of their trees and put under cultivation; are much reduced 
in their height, and spread in width by the plow, and wiil prob- 
ably disappear intime. There is another on a hill in the Blue 
ridge of mountains, a few miles north of Wood’s Gap, which 
is made up of small stones thrown together. This has been 
opened and found to contain human bones, as the others do. 
There are also many others in many other parts of the country. 
Greit questions have arisen, from whence came those aborgini- 
nal nhabitants of America? Discoveries long ago made, were 
sufficient to show that a passage from Europe to America was 
always practicable, even to the imperfect navigation of ancient 
times. In going from Norway to Iceland; from Iceland to 
Greenland; from Greenland to Labrador, the first traject is 
the widest, and this having been practised from the earliest 
times of which we have any account of that part of the earth, 
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it is not difficult to suppose that the subsequent trajects may 
have been sometimes passed. Again, the late discoveries of 
Capt. Cook, coasting from Kamchatka to California, have 
proved that, if the two continents of Asia and. America are 
separated at all, it is only by a narrow strait; so that from this 
side also inhabitants may have passed into America. And, the 
resemblance between the Indians of America aad the eastern 
inhabitants of Asia, would induce us to conjecture that the 
former are the descendants of the latter, or the latter’of the 
former; accepting,indeed, the Esquimaux, who, trom the same 
circumstance of resemblance, and from. identity of language, 
must b2 derived from the Greenlanders and these, probably, 
from the northern part of the old continent. 


A knowledge of their several languages would be the most 
certain evidence of their deriviation which could be produced; 
in fact it is the best proof of the affinity of nations which ever 
ean be referred to. How many ages have elapsed since the 
Enzlish, the Dutch, the Germans, the Swiss, the Norwegians, 
Danes, and Swedes, have separated from their common stock? 
Yet, how many more must elapse before the proofs of their 
common origin which exists in their several languages, will 
disappear? It isto be lamented then, very much lamented 
that we have suffered so many of the Indian tribes already to 
extinguish without having previously collected and deposited 
in the records of literature the general rudiments, at least of 
the language which they spoke. Were vocabularies formed of 
all the languages spoken in North and South Amerioa, preserv- 
ing their appeilations of the most common objects in nature, 
of those which mast be present to every nation, barbarous or 
civilized, with the inflections of their nouns and verbs, their 
principles of regimen and concord, and these deposited in all 
the public librairies, it would furnish opportunities to those 
skilled in the languages of the old world to compare them with 
these now, or at any future time, and hence to construct 
the best evidence of the deriviation of this part of the human 
race. 


But, imperfect as is our knowledge of the tongues spoken 
in America, it suffices to discover the following remarkable 
fact: Arranging them under the radical ones to which they 
may be palpably traced, and doing the same by those of the 
red men of Asia, there will be found, probably twenty in Am- 
erica to one in Asia of those radical languages, so called be- 
cause, if they were ever the same, they have lost all resemb- 
lance to one another. A separation into dialects may be the 
work of afew ages only; but for two dialects to utterly recede 
from one another until they have lost all vestiges of their com- 
mon origin must require an immense course of time; perhaps 
not less than many people give to the age of the earth. A 
greater number of those radical changes of language having 
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taken place among the red men of America, proves them of 
greater autiquity than those of Asia. 

From the figurative language of the Indians, as well as from 
the practice of those we are still acquainted with, it is evident 
that it was, and still continues to be, a constant custom among 
the Indians, to gather up the bones of the dead, and deposit 
them in a particular place. Thus when they make peace with 
any nation with whom they have been at war, after “burying 
the hatchet,” they take up a belt of wampum, and say: “We 
now gather up all the bones of those who have been slain, and 
bury them, etc.” See all the treaties of peace. Besides, it is 
customary when any of them die at a distance from home, to 
bury them, and afterwards to come and take up the bones and 
carry them home. Ata treaty which was made at Lancaster 
with ‘“‘Six Nations,” one of them died and was buried in the 
woods a little distance from tne town. Sometime afterwards a 
party came, took up the bcdy, separated the flesh from the 
bones by boiling and scraping them c'ean, and carried them to 
be deposited in the sepulchres of their ancestors. 

From this dis.ourse of Mr. Jefferson’s it would appear that 
he believed the “ Barrows’’—as he terms them —to havé been 
constructed by the aborginal or pre-historic Indians; the pre- 
decessors and the ancestors of the Indians found in this coun- 
try at the advent of the white man. 

The writer has also personally excavated and inspected 
“Barrows ’’similar to those ot which Mr. Jefferson wrote—‘In- 
dian Mounds”—as they are usually called, and has found the 
bones in stratas similar to those described in the foregoing 
paper. And again, I have seen individual sepulchres opened 
in which the skeletons were found in a sitting posture and fac- 
ing the east in every instance. In many instances pottery, 
stone implements and arrow points were deposited with the 
remains and flat stones laid about and above, thus forming a 
rude enclosure. In the valley and on the hills along the west 
shore of the Mississippi river between St. Louis, Mo,, and 
Cairo, Ill., there are many mounds of the character mentioned 
above. 
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RELICS OF A BY-GONE RACE. 
INTERESTING DISCOVERIES OF AZTEC REMAINSIN MEXICO 


So little is really known of the Aztecs and so fragmentary 
is their histcry as it has come down to us in the form of rude 
picture and chiseled stone, that any addition to the collection 
of archeological remains of this once great pecple is sure to 
awaken curiosity. 

During the present year a discovery of Aztec relics of sur- 
passing antiquarian value was unexpectedly made by workmen 
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engaged in the excavation of adrain in the city of Mexico. 
The “find” proved an absorbing topic of discussion in the capi- 
tol, and is now preserved in the National Museum. 

La Calle de las Escalerillas, or “the Street of the Stairs,” 
where the discovery was made, in ancient days formed a por- 
tion of the site of the great Aztec temple dedicated to the God 
of War. While the workmen were engaged in digging up the 
street they unearthed two figures of gold representing the God 
Ehectcatl,the deity of air. One of these figures was painted in 
red, yellow, and black; the colors still’ remaining bright and 
fresh. Near these two idols were found; two golden disks, 
polished and engraved in a remarkable manner; four gold ear 
pieces; a small gold idol also representing the God cf the Air; 
a number of beads; many small idols made of jade and obsi- 
dian; sacrificial knives; large incense bowls; and various other 
articles. 

Upon the day following these discoveries still other relics 
were unearthed Among them wasa gold ornament of the 
God Ehecicatl; an ear-ring of the same idol; a gold disc breast 
ornament; two earthenware vases of most artistic handiwork 
brightly colored and enameled the colors still retaining their 
lustre; two terra-cotta incense bowls and a funeral urn. 

Most remarkable of all, however, was the discovery of an 
Aztec sacrificial altar found twenty feet below the street level. 
This, on account of the gruesome death’s head-carvings upon 
the front has been designated “The Altar of Skulls.” A good 
photograph of this altar which was undoubtedly used in the 
religious ceremonies of the people when human sactifices were 
supposed to appease the wrath of the heathen gods, is given 
herewith. 


EARLY AMERICAN ART. 


The horizon was here limited to historic painting. There 
was no mystic background to American life inhabited by races 
of giants, goblins and nymphs, no time-honored mythology, 
vanished Hercules or Venus to tempt or inspire the painter’s 
invention. And the beauties of Nature—storm-riven skies, 
wooded hilly, grassy meadows, rimpling lakes, sun-kissed foli- 
age, birds and flowers had not yet been invested with artistic 
dignity and subjective importance. Artists attached themselves 
to the most thrifty communities where coin and great men 
were most abundant. As soon as the Revolution was over a 
score of European artists hastened hither to embalm in oil the 
great Washington and his fellow patriots. Pride of blood was 
strong in Copley’s day and joined to it was the traditional 
haughty bearing of the colonial man of parts and English gen- 
tleman. It gave his pictures a stiffness of pose and hardness 
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of line and form. Plebeianism had no share yet. Republican- 
ism had not yet taken full possession of the new world. He 
was therefore true to public opinion. But true to native in- 
stincts and taste he introduced modern costumes into histori- 
cal pictures instead of the traditional medieval dress. Stuart 
and Trumbull followed the examp'e and established the prac- 
tice, This was one touch at least that was original and truly 
American. 

A reaction amounting almost to revolution was taking place 
in European art at the opening of the nineteenth century. The 
change was vital. It was not only from a pros.ribed idealism 
to realism, but in the treatment of every-day people and the 
heroic achievements of real human beings as art subjects. 
Hector and Apollo gave way to real flesh and blood beings 
fired with patriotism, love and devotion and to Nature’s beau- 
ties of earth, sea and sky. Human virtue, goodness and great- 
ness were put on canvas instead of superhuman qualities and 
achievements attributed to gods and deities.—E-2tract from 
Education, May, 1902. 
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“LITTLE ORPHAN” ISLAND. 


One of the curious places in China, is the island which is 
represented in the cut. ‘This island is covered with buildings 
. — arranged in ter- 
ait | ~races,one above 
the other, with 
a tower or tem- 
ple on the sum- 
mit of the rock. 
It suggests one 
method of de- 
fense which was 
common even 
in this country. 
The isolation of 
the island, sur- 
rounded by wa- 
ter as it is, the 
steepness of the 
cliff, and the 
added factor of 
the ‘walled ter- 
races, makes it 
well nigh im- 
pregnable, and 
yet it is too 
small for a gar- 
rison of any size. The houses are built in terraces upon the 
sides of the rocks, and resemble in this respect the cliff fort- 
resses in America. 

















The “Little Orphan” Island on the Yang-tse River. 




























RECENT DISCOVERIES IN THE EAST. 


PicroGRAPHS NEAk DorpoGne.—"A picture gallery in a 
cave passage 300 feet in length, containing carefully drawn, 
and well preserved, rock engravings of animals, including the 
mammoth,has been found near Dordogne,in France. There 
were 109 figures in good condition; rendered with extreme 
care that will allow a separate study, for many points in detail, 
the evident work of artists,reproducing with fidelity, and tech- 
nical skill, the animals which they saw.”—ZLa Nature, Paris, 
Oct. 5th, 1901. 

THe Mummy GF MERENPTAH.—In 18098, there were found, 
in a walled up chamber of a rock tomb, near Thebes, in Egypt, 
a large number of Royal mummies. Among these were the 
bodies of the illustrious Pharaohs, Thothmes IV., Amenophis 
I}I., SiPtah, and the well-known heretic king, Amenophis IV. 
It is a matter of the utmost interest that the body of Meren- 
ptah has been found. He was the successor of Ramses II., 
who was supposed to be the Pharaoh of the oppression, and 
Merenptah was supposed to be the Pharaoh of the Exodus. 
Neither of these were found in their tomb, built by Ramses; 
but the body of Ramses was secreted in the pit at Der-el 
Pahri, where it was discovered in 1881, but the mummy of 
Merenptah, was taken from. the tomb to that of Amenophis 
I]., where it has since reposed undisturbed. This solves the 
problem as to the Pharaoh of the Exodus. —Condensed from 
Sunday School Times, Feb. 8, 1902. 

Micpo..—The Frontier, city of Egypt, will be explored by 
M. Cledat, a member of the French Archzological Institute. 
(See Exod. XIV. 2.) Migdol is known at present as Tell-el- 
Herr. It was near Pi-hahroth. 

THe MInoTaur.—The seventh annual report of the British 
School at Athens, is devoted chiefly to the excavation in Igol, 
by Dr. Arthur J. Evans, onthe site of the Ancient Palace at 
Knossos, in Crete. Some seals and impressions of seals were 
discovered, of which, several bear the representation of a man 
with a buli’s head, clearly the Minotaur. Among the finds at 
Zakro, in Crete, were nearly 500 nodules of clay bearing im- 
pressions of intaglios, two of which are of the Minotaur 
type. 

5“ OF AN EGYPTIAN QUEEN.—Jewels of an Egytian 
Queen have been found by Prof. Flinders Petrie, in the tomb 
of King Zer, about 1500 B.C. They consist of fourteen tur- 
quoise hawks and thirteen gold hawks; groups of beads in the 
form of a rosette, fastened together with the finest wire; a 
bracelet, somewhat similar, but the dark purple of the lapis 
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lazuli is of a tint which, Prof. Petrie tells us, he has. never be- 
fore found in Egyptian jewelry; a bracelet of gold and ame- 
thyst beads shaped like an hour-glass. The workmanship, 
throughout, is of the finest order, and speaks eloquently of the 
skill of the Egyptian workman who fashioned a Queen’s orna- 
ments over six thousand years ago. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN Eoyrt.—The gorgeous burial 
chamber of King Menuhetep I., in Upper Egypt; the tomb 
lies somewhat west of Thebes, that city which has been such a 
treasure-mine to explorers. The mural decorations are elabo- 
rate and profuse. In the walls are niches containing statues 
of the King and various members of his family. An enormous. 
statue of King Menuhetep,himself, was found. It was of sand- 
stone, over seven feet in height, and represented the king seat- 
ed, clad in a simple tunic, but wearing the crown of Upper 
Egypt. This crown was painted red. The face, and body, 
were painted black, excepting the eye-balls which, painted 
white, gave the face asomewhat startling appearance. 

Other statues found, were those of king Menuhetep’s wife, 
life size, and of a priestess, evidently a member of the 
royal household. This, alone, proves that the tomb was build- 
ed in the days of extreme antiquity, when women occupied a 
high place. 

A box found in the tomb, contained funerary offerings be- 
longing to the deceased queen. There was a golden bracelet 
formed of beautiful engraved beads, alternating with lazuli,the 
whole fastened together with braided gola wire. There was 
also a metal mirror and other toilet articles. A curiously carved 
bit of ivory was evidently used as a part of the queen’s per- 
sonal adornment. 

An ANCIENT Woman Warrior.—A Viking tomb contains 
the skeleton of a woman, evidently awoman warrior; a com- 
plete set of arms, and a skeleton of a horse. The old Norse 
sagas speak of women warriers. 

Tue SAHARA DesERT.—Some interesting facts in reference 
to the pre-historic submersion of the Sahara Desert have been 
communicated to the French Academy of Science. M. Chev- 
alier has discovered near Timbuctoo, the fossil remains of two 
marine animals, which, are still to be found on the Senegam- 
bran coast. The fossil of a sea-urchin has also been unearth- 
ed at Zan Saghair. 

GotcotHa.—The quarterly statement fcr April for the 
P. E. F., contains a contribution on the question of Golgotha 
being identified with arock which resembles a skull, by Sir G. 
W. Wilson, which maintains that the legend is of recent 
growth, and probably of western origin. 

Runic InscripTion.—Prof. Sophus Bugge, has written an 
account of a Norwegian runic inscription, discovered in 1817, 
on a farm in Ringerike, Norway. The character of the Runes. 
indicate that the epitaph was cut between 1010 and 10s0, 
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within a half century of the discovery of the Western Conti- 
ment. The name of Vinland is presented, and, it is supposed 
ito be the earliest document known to us, containing reference 
to America. 

THe House oF THE DousLe Ax.—7Zhe Nation, for June 5, 
1902, has an article on the discévery, by Arthur Evans, in old 
Knossos, of the Hall of the Double Axes. The excavation in 
exploring this hall, and the adjacent “Hall of the Collonades,” 
shows that one side of the great parallelogram was a building 
of three stories, the level of whose floors was about twenty-five 
feet lower then the upper-most story, and covered fully five 
acres. There is a private stair case which gave access to upper 
rooms. Impressions made from a Babylonian cylinder, were 
found: well-paved floors; stone shafts; terra cotta drain-pipes; 
graffiti; vases decorated with lilies; tripod of offerings; bright 
colored frescoes, etc. This brief note gives only a hint of the 
wonderful things that have been discovered. 

PRE-DYNASTIC PEKIOD OF Ecypt.—Dr. G. A. Reisner main- 
tains, in opposition toe Petrie, that in the Necropolis, on the 
eastern shore of the Nile, in Upper Egypt, opposite Memphis, 
the bodies were placed in the tomb ia a sitting position, aad, 
that the dismembering the skeletons, was done by the grave- 
robbers, who rifled the tombs. Here, along-side the graves, of 
the earliest period, 5000 B. C.. are some which belong to the 
old and middle kingdom. In these was much gold jewelry. 
Reisner also explored ruins of a city with houses and palaces 
belonging to the middle kingdom. The houses were built of 
unburnt tile; in some of them was found a large papyrus be- 
longing to the new kingdom, 1600 B.C. It is similar to the 
well-known Ebers papyrus, and is nothing less than a medical 
hand-book.—Condensed from Sunday School Times, Feb. 8, 1902. 

PRESENT CONDITION OF Pompgil.—The disaster that hap- 
pened or the Island of Martinique, reminds us of that which 
happened at Pompeii, in 76, A. D. The destruction of this 
city, was as sudden as that of St. Pierre, but the buildings were 
left standing, burried entirely out of sight, by the falling vol- 
canic ashes. The wood work was not set on fire, but was char- 
red, and so preserved. The city has been excavated, and now 
stands open to the view, exactly as it was when it was over- 
whelmed, except that the tops of the houses, are all removed. 
The Scientific American for May 31, 1902, has a picture which 
represents the city as it was; it is taken from a nodel of the 
city. The following quotation will give an idea of the city as 
it was: 

“The Forum was given up to the temples, markets and 
buildings, connected with the administration of the city. The 
principal buildings, were the Basilica; the temple of the Apollo; 
the Market Buildings; City Treasury; the Temple of Jupiter; 
the Sanctuary of the City Gods; the Temple of Vespasian and 
the Voting Place. The baths of Pompeii, were naturally on a 
small scale, but owing to their excellent preservation, and the 
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certainty with which the use of various rooms can be assigned, 
we derive from them most of our information regardi iy the 
arrangements of ancient baths. The ampitheatre lies at 4 dis- 
tance from the other excavations. The length is 444 feet; 
breadth 342 feet; and, is small, compared with other ampithe- 
atres, but was naturally large for the town, so, that only ¢ part 
of it was provided with seats. The houses of Pompeii are 
worthy of special study. They face the streets, which are 
usually the average width, being ten to twenty feet. There 
were sidewalks with curbing, and broad ruts were made by 
passing wheels. Ouly the principal streets were wide enough 
for two vehicles to pass.” 

SUBMARINE ROMAN REMAINS OF THE ITALIAN LiTTorAac. 
It has been left to the Prittish Association to undertak : this 
task, and, under its direction, Mr. T. R. Gunther, of Mayvdalen 
College, Oxford, has been engaged for some months in mak- 
ing a detailed survey of the Roman structures beneath the sea. 
From his notes it appears that the sea level has risen about 20 
feet since the era of their construction, and has covered miny 
villas and piers, and, probably, also a road, which seem to have 
existed along the coast of Posilipo, Mr. Gunther’s survey will 
be one of great practical value, apart from its scientific inter- 
est, because many boats run upon those old foundations annu- 
ally; and, only last year, a steam vessel, of the Italian navy, 
struck on one of them. This danger, however, is chiefly to 
pleasure boats; and owners of yachts, need to be especially 
careful, when running along the coast, in steam lannches. No 
less than three of these crafts have had narrow escapes in re- 
cent years. A careful record of the tides have been kept for 
sometime; observations being made several times a day. The 
fizures show the rise and fall to be greater than has been gen- 
erally supposed, and also, that the level of the Mediterranean 
is less influenced by the action of the wind than has been sup- 
posed by some observers.—JV. Y, Eventing Post. 

GEORGE FREDERICH GROTEFEND.—Grotefend was born June 
9, 1775, in the city of Munden,kingdom of Hanover, Germany, 
and began his schoaql life in Ilfeld, and, later carried on his 
university studies at Gottingen. The aim of these protracted 
studies, was a preperation for the work of schoolmaster in the 
department of classical philology. In 1787, on the recom- 
mendation of Heinrich Heyne, Grotefend, became assistant 
master in the Gottingen Gymnasium, and began there to teach 
Greek and Latin classics. 

‘In 1802, Frorillo, the Gottingen librarian, called Grotefend’s 
attention to the inscriptions of Persepolis, which has been seen 
by numerous priests and traders, and had finally been careful- 
ly copied, in 1765, by Niebuhr. Several scholars in northern 
Europe, had tried to decipher them, but had only succeded in 
making out a sign here and there, without securing the consecu- 
tive sense of any passage. 

Ife began, with the assumption, already he'd by his prede- 
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cessors, in the work of decipherment, that these Persepolis in- 
scriptions, were written in three languages, and that the first 
inscription, in each group of the threz, was in ancient Persian. 
He further reasoned that, the inscriptions, would contain the 
names of the kings who had set them up, and that these kings 
would prove to be members of th: archamenian dynasty. His 
first step was to select from Niebuhr’s copies, two inscriptions 
on which he began work. After some hesitation, be selected 
the two numbered Band Gby Niebuhr. He followed Tychsen 
and Munter, who had previously attempted to decipher these 
texts, ia the following points: ; 

1. The wedge, occurring at regular intervals, which is 
placed diagonally from left to right, is intended to divide the 
words. 

2. There is a word which appears frequently in these little 
texts, both in a shorter and alonger form. In the shorter 
form, Munter nad guessed that it meant “king;” and, in the 
longer form, Grotefend ventured to suppose that it meant 
“kings.” 

Grotefend’s conjecture was that (a) meant “king;” while 
{b) was the plural, and meant “kings; the whole expression 
signifying “king of kings.” But another glance at the plate 
will show that this word occurs also, in the first line of both 
inscriptions, followed immediately by the same words, name- 
ly, (c). 

Later investigation has shown that the names were correct- 
ly identified, and, that the the alphabetical characters, were, 
in wcarly every case, correctly surmised.—Sunday School Times, 
Jan. 25, 1902. 

Bett Founpinc.—The art of bell founding is one of the 
most ancient. It ixisted among the Chinese perhaps earlier 
than the christian era. It carried, to a great extent, among the 
Russians. Waoether there was such a thing as bell satin onny 
amonz the Amzrican tribes, is uncertain, though little bells, 
resembling the French Harvls bells, have been found in the 
mounds and graves along with other pre-historic relics, which 
convey the idea, that the making of copper bells, was known 
in pre-historic times. 

Like most other arts and crafts, bell founding, was for some 
centuries, almost exclusively confined to the monks. St. Duns- 
tan, was a skillful workman, and was said by Ingulphus, to have 
given bells to fhe western churches. Later on, when a regular 
trade had been established, some bell founders wandered from 
place to place; but the majority settled in large towns, princi- 
pally London, Gloucester, Salisbury, Norwich, Bury St. Ed- 
munds, and Colchester. 

A Mopern Rock-Cur Ficure.—The Lion of Gun Hill, 
Barbidoes, West Indias—a surprising piece of statuary carved 
out of the solid rock, by a military officer, stationed at Gun 
“Hill, thirty years ago. 












ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 
BY ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


IMPERIALISM AND ARCH/OLOGY. A question of considerable 
importance has recently come up in Egypt in connection with 
the “ improvement” of that country under European auspices. 
The great Nile dam. at Assuan, while benefiting the country 
from an agricultural and an industrial point of view, seems 
likely to destroy some of the famous archzological monuments 
or at least to seriously endanger them. The temple of Isis and 
other ruins on the island of Philz would be in part submerged 
if the Willcock’s dams were built as proposed. Various pro- 
tests have been made against such new-century vandalism. M. 
Garstin proposes to remove the monuments, stone by stone, 
and set them up again on the neighboring island of Bigeh. Sir 
Benjamin Baker thinks the whole island of Phile could be 
raised some ten meters, which would insure the safety of the 
ruins. In the Mineteenth Century, Mr. Frank Dillon declared 
that the destruction of Philz would stigmatize as infamous the 
English occupation of Egypt. The matter seems to have been 
compromised by lowering considerably the height of the dam 
at Assuan. The question involved is likely to occur in other 
parts of the world where “imperialistic” methods are in vogue. 

SACRED LanouaGe. Ata recent meeting of the Societe d’Eth- 
nographie of Paris, as reported in the “ Revue Scientifique” 
(4¢S., Vol. XVII. 1902, p. 282,) M. E. Soldi, maintained the 
curious and imaginative thesis that there exists a “ langue sa- 
cree,” a neglected ‘sacred language,” which created art and 
ornament. All over the world, from India to Brittany; from 
Africa to America, its traces are discoverable. The simple 
straight lines or spirals graven on tumuli and rocks; the so- 
called geometric ornamentation of archaic Greek vases; the 
frame of Etruscan mirrors; the field of Gaulish medals; the 
holes or ‘cups’ hollowed in Celtic stones, reveal it. The cus- 
toms of the ancients and of those who have preserved them 
traditionally in various countries; the temple architecture of 
all cults from Edfu to the Parthenon; from Babel to Palenque; 
from Angkok to Notre Dame; the humblest objects belonging 
to the savage and the richest products of our civilization ‘ con- 
ceal an ideographic language, a real cosmoglyphy, the study 
of which may explain to us the system of creation and reveal 
to us the origin of man and his universal civilization.’ These 
same ideas were Previously put forth at greater length in a 
volume entitled ‘La langue sacrée Le mystére de la creation’ 

Paris, 1897,) containing 677 pages and illustrated with goo 
gures. This is but one of the many elaborate and useless at- 
tempts to read religious, mystic, or magical ideas into things 
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which have had, so often, a simple and common-place origin 
in the every-day life of men and women. 

Pexasci. Ina book published in 1894, entitled “Gli Hethei 
Pelasgi,” Father de Cara sought to identify the much dis- 
cussed “ Pelasgians,” with the more discussed “ Hittites,” who 
wandered from Syria to western Asia Minor, Greece, Italy, etc. 
The very name /e/asgi he interpreted to mean “ wandering 
Hittites.” The track of the Hittite-Pelasgians was marked by 
certain fortification styles, methods of metal-working, and 
many names left em route. From an etymological equation, 
Hethi-Khatti-Ati-Asia, de Cara elaborated other derivations. 
So, trom the Hittite root-word were ultimately derived: 


Adria Brettii Latinum Picentini 
Alatri Etrusci Latium etc. 
(Attica Ferentinum Oenotria 

Athenze Italia Macedonia 

Ausonia Kamilla Palatium 


Against such deductions as these A. Pirro protests in his 
article “I Pelasgi a proposita di una nova teorica del padre 
de Cara,” in the “ Rivista di Storia antica,” (Messina, Vol. V. 
1900.) Ina brief recension of Pitro’s paper in the “Internat. 
Cbl. f. Anthropologie” (Stettin, Vol. VII. 1902, p. 31,) Prof. 
Walter styles De Cara’s methods “ quite unscienfific.” Sergi, 
in his recent work on “ The Mediterranean Race,” (London, 
1901,) appears to have taken de Cara more seriously. 

DEGENERATION. Ina paper read at the International Congress 
of Prehistoric Anthropology and Archeology (Paris, 1900,)Dr. 
Silva Telles, of Lisbon, discussed the question of ‘The Degen- 
eration of Human Races.” Dr. Telles has stndied the Portu- 
guese in Africa from the point of view of somatology and 
reaches the conclusion that a eonsiderable number of degen- 
erative changes have taken place. In the third generation he 
notes the following peculiarities: Brachycephaly, disharmony 
of cranium and face, more marked lumbar curve, growth. ir- 
regularities, upper alveolar prognathism, shorter and higher 
calves, slight flattening of feet, etc. These phenomena, he 
thinks,reveal an ethnic degeneration” and not a persistent race 
transformation. The “ethnic settling” of the Portuguese in the 
tropics Dr. Telles regards as quite impossible. In the discus- 
sion of this paper Dr. Papillault corisidered the conclusions of 
the author on the question of acclimatization too radical. Dr. 
Verneau asked whether the brachycephaly noted might not be 
due to spontaneous selection in emigration. The increase in 
lumbar curvature might be due to muscular weakening. But 
since it has been observed by Bianchi among the African na- 
tives it may be an adaptation instead of a stigma of degenera- 
tion. A brief abstract of Dr. Telles paper appeared in “L’An- 
thropologie ” ( Paris, Vol. VIII. 1902, pp. 241-242.) It has also 
been published in extenso by the author. 

Kexkcui Maize Propucts. Maize is still the “staff of life” of 
the Kekch: Indians, (Mayan stock) of Guatemala. An interest- 
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ing account of their foods and drinks has recently been pub- 
lished (“‘Globus,” Vol. LX XX. 1901, pp. 259:-263,) by Dr. Karl 
Sapper,—“Speise und* Trank der Kekchiindianer.” Frem this 
article the following list has been compiled: 

1. Culuj iscvua. <A sort of famal, prepared by slowly 
roasting dough from unripe maize in which raw sugar has been 
mixed. 2. Cvua. The common ¢rtila, or maize-cake of 
Mexico and Central America. Also called xorzvi/. 3. Guate- 
boj. The famous chicha of Spanish America, an intoxicatins 
drink formerly made exclusively from maize (now sugar is ad- 
ded.) As the manufacture of alcoholic drinks is a state monop- 
oly, chicha, which is used at festivals especially, is made in se- 
cret by the Indians. 4. /scvwa <A sort of fsamal made from 
unripe maize and wrapped in maize husks. 5. A’aj. A drink 

made from ground roasted corn and warm to hot water. The 
Nicaraguan “s/e is made with cold water, anda little cacao, 
sugar, and pepper is added. From their love for this drink, 
the Costa Ricans nickname the Nicaraguans “ Pinoleios,” from 
pinol, the Spanisi. (from Aztec) equivalent of £'aj. 6. Korech. 
A sort of forti//a baked for an hour or more over a slow fire. 
These “cakes” will last for a couplé of months, whereas the or- 
dinary “fresh” fortil/las spoil after a few days. The Spanish 


Americans call them /ofopfoste, a term of Aztec origin. 7. Wats. 
A warm drink made from unripe maize. Much liked by the 
Indians. Something like vax whk'un. 8. Muipaj. A drink made 


from young maize. 9. Pochvil. The well-known /amai of Spi n- 
ish America. 10. Rax uk'un. A sort of “maize water” made by 
stirring with the hand maize-dough in warm water. This is 
said to be “an ideal drink”’ in the mountainous regions with 
their hot, moist climate. In Southern Mexico, however, the 
Indians make a drink from fermenting dough and cold water, 
called pfoso/. This is disliked by the Kekchi Indians. 11. Aaz- 
axim. A xort of sfortilla made from maize not quite ripe. 12. 
Ouem. The common term for maize-dough. 13. Sucuc. A sort 
of “bean-tortilla.” Between two layers of maize-dough ground, 
boiled beans are placed, and the whole roasted as is the case 
with /ortillas. 14. Tz uuj. A sort of “bean-tortilla.”” Here whole 
boiled beans are mixed in with the dough, which is then roast- 
ed. 15. Uden. A sort of tamal in the dough of which boiled 
perk is mixed. The whole is then cooked, after being wrapped 
in leaves for four or five hours in the pot over the fire. 16. 
Uk’un. Raw maize ground three times is made into dovgh and 
left standing over night in boiling water on the fire, after which 
the hulls are removed. See No. 10. 17. AX¢p. A sort of “bean 
tamal.” Raw beans (Phaseolus vulgaris) are mixed in with the 
dough. The whole is then wrapped in chochoc leaves and 
boiled for some five hours. 18. Norvi/. One of the terms for 
tortilla. 

These facts indicate to what extent the Indians of certain 
regions of Central America have utilized the product of the 
plant their ancestors transformed from a grass into a cereal. 
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VILLAGE. LIFE AND VILLAGE ARCHITECTURE. 


We now turn to the village life and village architecture of 
the tribes of the West and Northwest with the thought that 
these will perhaps throw additional light on the ruce problem. 

We have already seen that village life furnishes the clue to 
the proper understanding of the mouuments and structures of 
the Mississippi valley, and throws much light on the state of 
society which prevailed there in prehistoric times. We shalf 
find, as we proceed, that the same is true of the vast region 
which lies to the north and west of this valley; a region which 
abounded with a great variety of structures all of which are 
evidently connected with the village sites, and many of them: 
are still occupied. 

These tribes are scattered over a vast range of territory. 
Some of them are situated far to the north where ice and snow 
always abound, and where the chief effort of the people 
was apparently to find protection against the inclemency 
of the weather, and to secure subsistence amid the contending 
elements. Others are situated along the Pacific Coast where 
great forests abound, and where the sea furnishes the chief 
source of subsistence. Still others are found in the valley of the 
Columbia river, and along the banks of Puget Sound, 
the various tribes dwelling there having their own meth- 
ods of gaining subsistence, and building and governing the vil- 
lages. A fourth is found among the mountains and val- 
leys of California, each separate locality furnishing a different 
style of house construction, and a different kind of village. 
The people here adapted themselves to their circumstances 
aud built their villages as their necessities required. A fifth 
stock or race may be found on the great plateau which 
tises like a great roof above the rest of the continent making, 
in itself, an air continent from which the rivers flow in every 
direction ultimately reaching the Pacific coast on one side and 
the Gulf of. Mexico on the other, a few making their way to 
the chain of the Great Lakes. A sixth class of tribes may also 
be found far to the southwest near the region where are the 
remains of so many of the ancient cities which are now in 
ruins. 

We may say of all this region that, while the tribes are so 
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different from one another as to be éasily distinguished and 
described. yet the village life is everywhere so similar that we 
can take it as the clue to interpret and explain each one of the 
many monuments and structures that are scattered Over the 
country, al! of which belorg to the Stone Age. 


We shall see as we proceed that there were great advanta- 
ges which came to the people from their village organization, 
as each locality had its own difficu ties and drawbacks; but the 
people by means of tieir being brouszht together in viliages, 
were able to make themselves comfortable and prosperous 
even under the most adverse circumstances. 


1. Among the advantages of the village system,we shall first 
mention the fact that it brought the people together so that 
they could overcome the obstacles of climate, and the difficul- 
ties of the situation. If we study the villages of the people 
who dwelt amid the ice fields in the far north, we shall find 
this point well illustrated. 

2. Another advantage furnished by the village life is that it 
enabled the people to take advantage of the resources of the 
country, and make them serve their purposes, and thus de- 
veloped in them energy and thrift which are worthy of admi- 
ration. We find good illustrations of this among the Thlin- 
keets, Haidas and other tribes that dwelt on the northwest 
coast. We may say that there were no people on the continent 
more .energetic, thrifty, and comfortable than were those who 
dwelt on the edge of the forests and near the sea of this far- 
off region. 

3 The village life seems to have united the people un- 
der a permanent form of government, as the village chiefs 
were generally hereditary,and if they were not, they gener- 
ally belonged to the ruling classes and by their inherited 
qualities and social position were able to retain authority 
over the people. [Illustrations of this will be found among 
the tribes on the Pacific Coast. 

4. Thevillage life favored the system of totemism which 
prevailed so extensively, and by this means brought together 
all of the tribes into an artificial brotherhood which was 
symbolized by the same general totemic figures. This sys- 
tem was not founded upon natural descent—but an imagin- 
ary descent, The animals which were represented by the 
totems were the ancestors of certain clans or tribes as well 
as their guardian divinities. Illustrations of this are num- 
erous among the tribes of the Mississippi Valley,all of which 
were totemistic. Totemism among these tribes was exhib- 
ited in the villages in a rude way by tall poles which were 
placed in front of the huts and had rude figures suspended 
at the top. The Mandan village painted by Catlin shows 
this. Totemism is seen among the tribes of the Northwest 
in the carved totem poles which there show that certain ani- 
mals and birds such as the bear, raven, whale, and whale- 
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killer, were the divinities which were worshiped as well as 
the guardians of the villages, the same totem having been 
adopted by nearly all the tribes, but minor divinities being 
taken as totems of the families. 

5. Village life along with totemism brought together the 
clans and tribes of a large district into a unity which was 
almost equal to a confederacy; the similarity of life and the 
totemistic bonds brought the tribes adjoining into a frater- 
nity which was stronger than kinship,and equal to the bonds 
of nationality as it exists in modern times. The best illus- 
tration is found among the different tribes situated on the 
Northwest Coast, for these tribes, notwithstanding the fact 
that they were separated by mountain barriers and by the 
barriers of language, were ail united, and were always at 
peace with one another. Other illustrations are furnished 
by the Iroquois confederacy in New York,and by the mound 
building tribes on the Ohio river, and other localities. 

6. Another advantage of village life, was that it held the 
people together in such a way 
as to resist the disturbing and 
disrupting attacks of hostile 
people,and favored the growth 
from savagery into barbarism 
and from barbarism into semi- 
civilization, thus preparing 
the way for the appearance of 
cities and of established and 
organized society. The best 
illustration is that given by 
the Pueblo tribes of Colorado 
and New Mexico. These tribes 
were situated in the middle 
of an arid region and had 
many disabilities which arose Ripley’s Races. 
from unfavorable climate and poor soil, but owing to their 
village organization they were able to construct irrigating 
canals and reservoirs of water and otherimprovements,and 
so gradually advanced into a grade of culture which was in 
strong contrast to all others and which under other circum- 
stances would have brought them into a civilization equal 
to that found among the people of the Southwest. 

7. Village life, along with the intercourse between 
tribes had the effect to awaken the spirit of improve- 
ment to such an extent that there was a constant 
tendency to borrow such patterns and inventions as were 
found elsewhere and to incorporate them intoart and ar- 
chitecture, until there was a mingling of the best styles 
and patterns, thus making a strange medley which is often 
difficult to account for. 

8. Village life and village architecture bring to light 
the cultural areas which prevailed throughout this continent 
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Prof.O. T. Mason has made a study of these areas and has recog- 
nized eighteen upon the continent which he names as follows: 

Arctic area Athapascan, Algonkin, Iroquois, Muskhogean, 
Plains of the Great West, North Pacific Coast, Columbia drain- 
age, Interior Basin, California, Oregon, Pueblo, Middle Ameri- 
can, Antillean, South American, Cordilleran, Andean, Atlantic 
Slope, Eastern Brazilian, Central Brazilian, Argentine-Pata- 
gonian, Fuegian. 

The characteristics of the villages of these different dist- 
ricts are as follows: 1. In the Arctic region, under-ground 
houses,stone lamps.wood dishes. 2. In the Athapascan area,bark 
lodges, bark and basket dishes, fur bedding, no pottery. 3. In 
the Algonkin area, bark and skin lodges, “‘long-houses,” earth- 
works and mounds, pottery, stone knives, arrows, etc. 4. The 
Muskogee area, grass lodges and wattled houses, turniture of 
cane and matting, earth-works, pyramidal mounds. 5. The 
Plains of the Great West, skin lodges, also earth lodges, furni- 
ture-of hides, sinew back bows, stone arrows, corracles for 
boats. 6. North Pacific area, com- 
munial barracks with totem posts, 
no pottery, wood carving, plain 
weaving, fine basketry, and dug-out 
canoes. 7. Columbian area, com- 
munal barracks but totem posts 
lacking, bark canoes, basketry, no 
pottery, nets. 8. Interior Basin, 
Colorado, Utah, shelters of brush, 
and cave dwellings, conical bask- 
ets. .9. California area, insigni- 
ficant shelters, poor boats, conical 
baskets, elegant arrows, fish and 
animal traps. 10. Pueblo area, 
cave houses, cliff houses, towers, 
and _ pueblos, irrigating, sand 

TOTEM POLES. painting, pottery, cgiled ware, 
basketry. 11. Middle American area, (Mexico and Cen- 
tral America), pyramids, great buildings of hammer dressed, 
stone and carved stone,mining and metallurgy, paper and bark 
cloth, gem cutting, grotesque pottery. 12. South American 
area, Peru, Ecuador, thatched huts, fortified villages, carved 
stone, buildings with huge blocks, metals, pottery, weaving, ir- 
rigation, quipu, stone headed clubs, post roads, suspension 
bridges. 13. The Andean Slope, wooden houses, thatched 
with palm leaves, savagery, feather workers, no pottery, pois- 
oned arrows, shields, throwing sticks, long bows, head band in 
carrying. 14. Brazilian area, immense huts, and shelters open 
below, thatched roofs and hammocks, canoes, house boats, 
clubs, axes, dug-outs. 15. Pampas,or Argentine area, awnings, 
hammocks, skin beds, woven blankets, spears, and lassos. 16° 
The Fuegian area, miserable huts, no furniture, pine bows, 
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stones thrown from the hand, canoes of bark made in three 
sections for portages. 

This list of areas shows to us the prevalence of village life 
and the great variety of art and architecture which prevailed 
in America, but gives us no idea as to the resemblance to ex- 
tra-limital styles and patterns which have been noticed by oth- 
ers, and for this reason we shall call attention to the points 
which are omitted while passing over the various districts 
which have been recoguized in the west and northwest portions 
of the continent. 

With these general remarks upon the peculiarities of 
the village life, we take the different styles of architec- 
ture which are presented by the various tribes scattered 
throughout the West and the Northwest, but would call 
especial attention to the analogy between these and those 
which are found in other parts of the world. 

I. We begin with the villages of the far North, es- 
pecially those situated in the ice fields of arctic regions. 

Here tne E-kimos were the inhabitants; a people who are 
supposed by some to have been the descendants of the old 
cave and hut dwellers of Europe, and who present the state of 
society which prevailed in the rude stone or paleolithic age, a 
conclusion which js’ favored by the fact that the musk ox is 
still. found in this 
region.and is 
hunted by the 
people as it was 
by the old cave 
dwellers of Eu- 
rope. The relics 
however, prove 
that the people 
had passed entire- THE WHALE KILLER. 
ly out of the old Stone Age,and had reached a stage in the new 
Stone Age equal almost to that of the Lake Dwellings of 
Europe, so that, if their houses resembled the old hut houses 
and chambered tombs of the north of Europe, the people must 
have passed out of their former stage and reached a social con- 
dition far in advance of that of their ancestors. 

This is to be said in favor of the theory: the Eskimos on 
the north-eastern side of the continent have more primitive 
houses than those on the northwest, and retain more of the 
style of living that formerly prevailed in Europe, than can be 
found any where else. 

The central tribes who dwell on Smith’s Sound, Baffin’s 
Sound, and the west shore of Hudson’s Bay, differ from either 
of the others but dwell in villagesand so are able to overcome 
the difficulties of their situation and remain contented with 
their lot. The most progressive of the Eskimos are those sit- 
uated on the northwest coast. 

Ruins of Eskimo villages are common on the Yukon and 
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along the coast line to Point Barrow. On the Siberian shore 
they are seen trom East Cape along the Arctic coast. The sau- 
cer shaped pits indicate the places formerly occupied by the 
houses. These houses had stone toundations, many of which 
/ are still in place. The modern villages are generally situated 
with reference to hunting and fishing grounds. The sites vary 
from the head of some beautifully sheltered cove to the pre- 
cipitous face of a rocky slope. The ancient villages were built 
usually on the highest points of islands, near the shore, or on 
high capes or peninsulas commanding a wide view over both 
sea and land. 

The village was usually an irregular group of semi-subter- 
anean houses bvilt around a large central building called by 
the tradérs kashim. They are orcinarily made large enough 
to contain all the villagers, besides guests who may come du- 
ring festivals. The size is limited by the material available, 
which is mainly drift logs cast up aiong the shore. Snow 
houses, so common 
among the Eskimos 
of Greenland, are 
B known in Alaska 
only as temporary 
shelters when out 
on short excursions. 

The villages look 
Fi aa ‘agers 3 likesomany mounds 
if de hi: mao as the houses are 
ag . | fee covered with earth 
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irregular manner, 
and the entrat.ces to 
the passage ways 
leadingto the inter- 

A HOUSE OF CEDAR PLANK, ALASKA, ior open out in the 
most unexpected places. 

The Eskimo in the vicinity of. the Behring Straits have 
summer villages built in a more or less permanent manner, but 
from Kotzebue Sound northward, the people use tents or skin 
lodgings while at their fishing stations. In addition to store- 
houses, every village has elevated platforms on which sledges 
and kayaks may be placed. 

The village at Razbinsky will serve as typical of all in the 
region. 

The front and rear ends are constructed of roughly hewn planks set 
upright. The sides are of horizonta' timbers hewed and loosely fitted. 
About five feet from the ground a log extends from side to side of the 
structure resting upon two posts in the middle, having their ends set in the 
ground, and connected by similar logs which extend from front to rear 
along the eaves. Lengthwise over the top of the house extend hewed sticks 
which hold in position the upright posts and the bars that bind upright 
planks. The inner framework is bound together by withes or wooden pins 
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and held in p!ace at the eaves by joists, across which are thrown poles or 
pianks forming an open attic, or platform for storage. The roof is double 
pitched and covered with slabs or planks over which pieces of planks, or 
bark arelaid. Along the sides of the rooms at from 1 to 3 feet above the 
floor are broad sleeping plattorms which accommodate from one to three 
families. The floor is usually of hard planks laid close together and occu- 
pies about one third the area of the room in the shape of a square in the 
centre. It is laid on sills at the end so that the planks may be readily 
taken up; below these there isa pit from three to five feet deep where a 
fire is built to heat the rvom at rare intervals; other planks covered the 
yround back to the walls. Tne entrance consists of a long roofed passage 
built of logs and covered with earth; the outer end of this is faced with 
planks over which is an arched doorway leadiny inio the room in summer. 
In winter the entrance is closed and a round hule leads througn a low tun- 
nel to the fire pit and through a circular hole to the middle of tae room.* 


II. We turn now from the villages of the Eskimos which 
were situated in the great ice fields of the north to those which 
were situated near the great forest belt which stretches along 
the Northwest Coast, and which was occupied by various tribes 
such as the Thlinkeets, Tsimshiams, Kwakiutls and others. 


The description of these villages has been given by En- 
sign Albert P. Niblack, Dr. Franz Boas, Mr. Geo. A. Dorsey, 
and others. They all present a style of architecture and a mode 
of life which was peculiar to the region and yet was influenced 
by the people who lived as far south as Polynesia. 

Ensign Albert P. Niblack, says: 


‘A strip of country one hundred and fifty miles broad, one thousand 
miles long, is generally called the Northwest Coast. Dotted throughout 
this region are the winter villages of tae Coast Indians whose ethnic varia- 
tions are somewnat marked as we go farther north, but who differ, as a 
group, quite matorially from the Hunter Indians of the interior, and more 
sharply trom the Eskimos. I[n;contrast to the fierce and revengeful Tinnes, 
they are generally mild in disposition. 

The physical character of the region occupied by the Thlinkeets. 
Ilaida, and Tsimshians, is similar, in general, to that of Southern British 
Culumbia, but from local reasons, this area has a peculiar climate. A 
branch of the warm Japanese current sweeps along the coast and gives rise 
to excessive humidity, producing in summer the rains and fogs, and in 
winter the snows and sieets. The territory is very broken and sub-divided. 
It is densely wooded, the vegetation crowding down to the high water line. 
Travel 1s entirely by water, the village being on the water courses, and the 
canoe here reaches its highest development. _ 

The principal fur-bearing animals are the brown and black bear, wolf, 
red and silver fox, beaver, mink, marten,and land otter. While in the 
mountains of the mainianu are wild goats and sheep; wild ducks and geese 
in season; lonely herons, cranes, gulis, eagles, hawks, and crows. It is the 
breeding ground for whales, and wherever the whale is, there is found the 
whale-ki.ler. The presence of the bear, eagle, raven, wolf, whale, and 
whale k.llcr, explain the prominent part they play on the mythology of the 
coast. 

The people are venturesome, going out to sea in their canoes. They 
often make trips of hundreds of miles along the coast; they are ingenious; 
handy with tools; imitative, and progressive, With their ideas of acquiring 
wealth, we have little to teach them in the habit of thrift. They have con- 
siderable taste in the use of colors and are advanced in the art of carving. 
Totemism permeates the whole tribal organization which is based on the 
mvuther-right; that is birth-right; such as rank, wealth, property received 





*See Eighteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. Page 250. 
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from the mother. Among the Southern tribes of British Columbia, the 
father-right is the form of social organization. 

_ Thereisno place for any person in any tribe whose kinship is not 
fixed, and only thuse persons can be adoptad into the tribe whe belong to 
some family, with artitici:.! kinship specified, ‘The clans or Gentes are 
sometimes organized into groups cailed phratries. We have, therefore, 
(1) the household or family; (2) the totem; (3) the phratry; (4) the tribe, 

_ The obligation attaching toa totem is not contined to tribal or nat- 
ional limits, but extend through the whole region. he son acquires the 
totemship of his father, The ties of the totem or phratries are considered 
far stronger than blood relationship. 

The voter found among these people are designated as the eagle, wolf, 
crow, black bear, and whale-killer.* 

Dr. Boas in speaking of the ‘ Kwakiutl,” says: 

* The Indian tribes are distinct in characteristics and different in lan- 
ruage,but so alike in their arts, industries, customs and beliefs, that they 
orm one of the best defunct cultural groups on the continent Intercourse 
along the coast by means of canoes, is casy, while access to the interior is, 
on account of the hills and forests, quite difficult, The peeple are essenti- 
allv fishermen; their houses are made of wood and timber and have con- 
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HAIDAH VILLAGE WITH TOTEM POLES, ALASKA, 


siderable dimensions. Their canoes are made of cedar, their shapes and 
sizes depending upon, whether they are used for hunting, trading, or fishing; 
work is done in wood, by means of stone knives; trees are felled with stone 
axes, split by means of bone wedges, and plained with adzes or jades and 
serpentine, and carvings are executed with shell and stone knives, Totem- 
ism prevails in the district. The crests in use are carved on columns, in- 
tended to perpetuate the memory of a deceased relative and the legendary 
history of the clan They show the traditions of theclans. Each clan de- 
rives its origin from a mythical monster, who built his house ata certain 
place, and whose decendants lived at thit place. There are many places 
in which village sites can be identified; thev show that the clan was origi- 
nally a village community, but owing to changes in number, or tor the pur- 

ose of defense, left their old houses and joined some other community. 

he patriarchal system prevailed in some ot the villages, but the matriar- 
chal in others, and a combination of the two systems in othertribes The 
woman brings as a dower, her father’s privileges and powers to her hus- 
band who, however, is not permitted to use them for himself but preserve 
them for his:on; the female law of descent being thus secured through 


*See Smithsonian Report National Museum, 1888. Pag 231 to 250 
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marriage. The crests and the property of the family descends through 
marriage in the female line, 

I'ne American idea of the acquisition of the Manitou is embodied in 
the carvings and in the community, as they represent that the Manitou was 
acquired from a mythical ancestor, who was the founder of a village, and 
this fact has been handed down from generation to generation, through the 
carved symbolism, as the tutelary genius of the clan is exhibited by the 
crest.” 

Here, then, we have a few features which are very unique, 
and yet importent, because of their bearing on the carving 
of the totem polls. One legend 1s,that the whale-killer, assum- 
ed the shape of a man, and that he gave the chiefs of a certain 
village the right to use the whale-killer asa crest or symbol! on 
house fronts, and taught them how to make the quartz pointed 
harpoon. Other legends are to the effect, that the ancestors 
of the clan brought from heaven, or from the under-world, or 
out of the ocean, or from the forest, certain emblems, such as 
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BAKK CANOE ON CANADIAN LAKES, 
the sun, or the raven, or the whale-killer, or some sea animal, 
or some bird of the forest, or fabulous monster, whose crest 
was perpetuated in totem poles, and who were thus divinities 
of the villages. Now all this mythology was embodied in the 
wood carvings, which are worthy of close study because of 
their bearing on the history of the people, and upon their so- 
cial conditions, as well as their architectural skill. There is, 
however, one other feature which is especially worthy of atten- 
tion as it indicates, that even amoug this far off people, rude 
fishermen, as they were, there had arisen class distinctions 
which we may recognize in many other regions, but did not 
come to their complete and final sway, except among the so- 
called civilized people of the south-west. 

Dr Boas, says: 
“ All the tribes of the Pacific Coast are divided into a nobility, common 
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peopleand slaves. The clans of the Kwakiutl are so organized that a cer- 
tain number of limited families are recognized as the leaders; the ancestors 
of each of these families having been of a high order. These bestowed 
special privileges; while there were other families which have not been so 
favored. These distinctions are blazoned on the totem-poles and house- 
fronts exactiy as they are on the equipages, heraldic emblems, and couts- 
of-arms of the aristocratic families of Europe.” 


IlI. The villages of the Blackfeet and other uncivilized 
tribes are situated east of the Rocky Mountains, and between 
Hudson’s Bay and the great lakes. 

This is the home of the Athapascans, Tinnes and Assinne- 
boins. It is aregion drained by Hudson’s Bay and the rivers 
that runinto it. The Indians are still in their wild state,though 
they have horses, and are settled in permanent villages. They 
dwell in tents or tepees which are of different colors, white at 
the base, reddish half way up, and brown at the top, some of 


BAKK CANOE ON CANADIAN RIVERS, 


them gayly ornamented with geometric patterns in red, black, 
and yellow around the bottom. Others bear‘the paintings of 
rude but highly colored figures of anima!s,as the clan sign of 
the family within. The visitor to these te pees will sometimes 
find the men seated in a circle against the wall, and facing the 
open center where the fire is kept burning. The door is a 
horseshoe shaped entrance reaching 2 feet above the ground. 
The tepees are arranged in a great circle, within which the 
games are played, among which is the Pony War Dance. The 
traditional Indian may still be seen here with the eagle plumes 
from crown to heels, or with buffalo horns upon his skull, or 
clad in yellow buckskin, fringed. at every point, the bodies 
of men painted with different colors, or wearing masses of 
splendid embroidery trimmed with beads, riding horses that 
werealso painted with figures of serpents, or spottedwith daubs 
of white. In the villages may be seen the braves throwing the 
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snow-snake and going through the various games which were 
common among the tribes. 

In a region where every sort of fishing is followed for a liv- 
ing, from that which requires a navy of sailing vessels and men, 
down through all methods of nets, spear-fishing, fly-fishing. 
Here the bark canoe abounds. These are made in different 
patterns, according to the water to be navigated, for the ca- 
noes which are used for navigating the lakes where the waters 
are rough have high bows which resist the waves and throw 
off the spray; while those which are used upon the streams 
have low bows that run out to a sharp point. They are adapt- 
ed to pass under the branches of the trees, and to resist the 
swift current of the river. 

The Indians of this region are great hunters and trappers, 
though the old forts and trading stations are disappearing, the 
half-breeds are growing less in number, and permanent settle- 
ments are in- 
creasing. To- 
boggans are 
still in use, 
mainly for 
the carrying 
of. packages 
of furs. They 
are drawn by 
dogs resemb- 
ling the Es- 
kimo dogs, 
but resem- 
ble the wol! 
more than 
any of ourdo- 
mestic dogs. 
The only 
roads into the north are the rivers and lakes,traversed by can- 
oes in summer and sleds in winter. 

Brittish Columbia is of immense size. It is as extensive as 
the combination of New. England, Middle States, Maryland 
and Georgia; has a length of 800 miles and an average of 400 
miles in width. It isa vast land of silence. The traveller sees 
here and there an Indian village or a mission, and now and 
then a tiny town; but for the most part, his eye scans only the 
primeval forest, lofty mountains covered with trees, turbulent 
streams, and huge sheltered lakes. The Cordilleras are divid- 
ed into four ranges; the Rockies upon the east, Gold Range, 
the Coast Range, and. last of all, the submerged chain which 
formed the islands skirting the mainland on the Pacific. 

The Columbian Indians are, for the most part, very 
dark skinned, and have physiognomies very different from 
those east of the Rockies. Their high cheek-bones make them 
resemble the Chinese. The Coast Indians are splendid sailors. 
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‘With a primitive tool like an adze, these natives pick out the. 
heart of a great cedar log and shape its sides like a boat. 
“When the log is properly hollowed, they fill it with water, and 
then drop in stones which they have heated in a.fire. Then 
they fit in the cross-bars which keep it strong and preserve its 
shape. These dug-outs are sometimes sixty feet long, and are 
used for whaling and long voyages in rough seas. They are 
capable of carrying tons of the salmon or oolachan or her- 
ring of which these people, who live as their father’s did, catch 
sufficient ina few days for their maintenance throughout a 
whole vear. Salmon, sea otter, otter, beaver, marten, bear, and 
deer, caribou and moose, were and still are the chief resour- 
ces of most of the Indians.’”* 

IV. Thevillagesin California arenexttobeconsidered. Here 
is a region which has a great variety of scenery, climate and 
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SLAB HUT OF CALIFORNIA INDIANS. 
physical characteristics, but its resources were beyoud the 
reach of the native tribes. They were not miners and could 
only eke out a subsistence from such things as they found up- 
on the surface. There were physical barriers between the 
tribes which isolated them from one another,so that the bound- 
aries were markea with the greatest precision. This prevented 
such combination as existed either among the mound builders 
of the Mississippi Valley to a great extent, or among the 
tribes of the Northwest Coast. There was no confederacy to 
be found anywhere among them. The tribes were broken into 
small fragments and were isolated from one another, and even 
at war with each other. 

Mr. Stephen Powers has spoken of this: He says: 
“It is perilous for an Indian to be found outside of his tribal bounderies. 





*See “Canadian Frontier.”—Julian Ralph. Page 257. Harper Bros. 
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Accordingly the squaws teach them to their children in a sing-song man- 
ner, Over and over again they rehearse each boulder; describing each 
minutely and by name with its surroundings.” 

He has described the different kinds of villages and the 
houses which abounded, each tribe having its own method of 
building a house which was adapted to their own necessities, 
and most useful for their own purpose; even the material being 
such as was most abundant in the region and the most conven- 
ient. In this way the earth lodges of the Sacramento Valleys; 
the conical lodges of the Russian River thatched with leaves; 
the Pile lodges of the Yokuts; and the Wickiups of the Cali 
fornia Indians; were the products of the locality. The wooden 
lodges of the High Sierras were affected by the surroundings. 

Every large natural division of territory possessing a cer- 
tain homogeneity constitutes the domain of one tribe and one 
chief; for instance, a river valley from the snow line down to 
the plains, often the foot-hills to the lake. In this domain 
every village has a captain who stands as the central chief in 
relation of a governor to the president, and is generally dis- 
tinguished by his long hair. Another peculiarity is to be no- 
ticed. Being compelled to live near.the streams to procure a 
supply of water they are exposed to malarial influences. They 
sometimes throw up mounds for the village to stand on which 
were a defense against high water as well as malaria. This ex- 
plains the object of some of the pyramid mounds in the Miss- 
issippi Valley. The following is a summary which will show 
how the California Indians were effected by the climate in the 


construction of their houses: 

“ Perhaps the reader will not have noticed the large variety of styles 
employed by the California Indians in building their dwellings according to 
the requirements of the climate or the material most convenient. 

(1) In the raw and foggy climate in the northwestern portion of the 
State we find the deep warm pit in the earth, surmounted by a house shap- 
ed something like our own, and firmly constructed of well-hewn redwood, 
puncheons or poles 

(2) In the snow belt, both of the Coast, Range, and Sierras, the roof 
must necessarily be much cheaper than on the low-lands; hence, roof and 
frame become united in a conical shape, the material being poles or enor- 
mous slabs of bark, with an open side toward the north or east, in front of 
which is a bivouac-fire, thus keeping the lodge free from smoke. 

(3) In the very highest regions of the Sierra, where the snow falls to 
such an enormous depth that the fire would be blotted out and the whole 
open side snowed up, the dwelling retains substantially the same form and 
materials, but the fire istaken into the middle of it,and one side of it (gen- 
erally the east side), slopes down more nearly horizontal than the other, and 
terminates in a covered way about three feet high and twice as long. 

(4) In Russian River and other warm coast villages, prevails the large 
round or oblong structure of willow poles covered with hay. This is suffi- 
ciently warm for the locality; is easily and quickly made, and easily re- 
placed when an old one is burned to destroy the vermin. 

(5) On Clear Lake, was found a singular variety of lodges; one with 
four perpendicular walls made by planting willow poles in the ground and 
lashing others to them horizontally, leaving a great number of small square 
interstices. Whether intentionally or not, these are exceedingly conven- 
ient for the insertion of fish tor sun-drying. The roof is flat, made of poles 
covered with thatch. 

(6) Onthe great woodless plains of the Sacramento and San Joaquin, 
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the savage naturally had recourse to earth for material. The round, dome- 
shaped, earth-covered lodge is considered the characterirtic one of Cali- 
fornia, and probably two-thirds of its immense aboriginal population lived 
in dwellings of this description. The doorway is sometimes directly on 
top; sometimes on the ground; at one side. I have never been able to as- 
certain whether the amount of rainfall of any yiven locality had any in- 
fluence in determining the place for the door. 

(7.) In thehot and almost rainless Kern and Tu'are Valley occurs the 
dwelling made of so frail a material as tule ” 

Mafiy illustrations of this:are given by Mr. Powers, but we 
refer to butafew and the cuts which represent the vari- 
ous styles, and pass on to other regions. 

V. The Villages of the plains are wortny of consideration. 
These are better known than those of California as they have been 
oftener visited by explorers and made familiir by descriptions 
from travelers. The first view gained of them was by Coron- 
ado and his troops, who, after passing through the Pueblo re- 
gion, moved eastward, and finally reached the mysterious place 
called Quivira. Descriptions have been given of them by the 
government parties who were sent to the borders at an early 
date, among whom were Col. Marcy, Gen’! Simpson and Cat- 
lin. The famous historian, Parkman, made his home among 
the plains Indians, and became familiar with their lite. The 
general impression is that there was no permanent village life 
among them; that they were only wandering bands; but the 
village organization was as strong among them as among the 
sedentary tribes, for every tribe was divided into clans, and 
every clan had its own form of government; its own customs, 
and its own style of building houses and arranging camps. 
These western tribes belong to a different stock from the east- 
ern as the most of them were Athapascans,a stock which came 
down from the far north at a time subsequent to the settle- 
ment of the Pueblos and cliff dwellers and proved to be a 
source of danger to them and ultimately drove them out of 
their strongholds and compelled them to concentrate their vil- 
lages on the plateau. 

They show the influence of environment,as the very habits, 
manner of living and manner of building their houses and ar- 
ranging their villages were such as an open country would de- 
mand. They drew their material from the prairies and from 
the wild animals that roamed over them,as the many huts were 
made of poles and thatched with leaves; others thatched with 
skins. The Mandans-have been called Prairie Indians, but they 
differ from the Athapascans in nearly every particular. They 
had permanent villages and often surrounded them with stock- 
ades. Catlin has painted many of these villages so that they 
are familiar to most. The Crows and Blackfeet and Assini- 
boins have nearly the same mode of constructing their wig- 
wams. They dress the skins to make them as white as linen. 
The Mandan lodges are closely grouped together and are cir- 
cular in form and are supported by beams, poles, and timbers. 
They are very spacious and contain curtains that extend around 
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the sides four or five feet apart; the centre is used for domestic 
purposes. The decoration of the Dakota tents has been noticed, 

This shows the influence of the totem system and is often 
significant. 

The following description has been given by Col. Marcy:* 

‘“‘In contemplating the character of the Prairie Indian and the striking 
similarity betweea them and the Tartar, we are not less astonished at the 
absolute dis-similarity between them and the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
Eastern States, The later from the time of the discovery of the country, 
hold in permanent villages where they cultivated fields ot corn, and poss- 
essed a strong attachment for their ancestral abodes and sepulchres; they 
did not use horses, but alwavs made their hunting and war expeditions on 
foot, and sought the cover of trees on going into battle; while the former 
have no permanent abiding places; never cultivate the soil; are always 
mounted, and never fight a battle except in the open prairie, where they 
charge boldly up to an enemy, discharge their arrows with great rapidity 
and are away before their panic-stricken antagonist can prepare tu resist 
or retaliate. 

In common with most other Indians, they are very superstitious; they 
believe in the wearing of amulets; medicine bags, and the dedication of 
offerings to secure the aid of invisible agents. In every village there is 
also the efficacy for dancing for the cure of disease. In all may beseen 
small structures consisting of a frame work of small poles bent in a semi- 
circular fourm and were used as vapor baths. Trained up as prairie. Indians 
have been from infancy to regard the occupation of a warrior as the most 
honorable of all others, and having no permanent abiding places or attach- 
ments, they{camp without inconvenience; move all their family and world- 
ly effects from one extreme of the buffalo range to the other.” 


A natural supposition is that the prairie Indians would build 
their houses after the same pattern and would have the same 
kind of villages, as they are supposed to have lead the same 
life; but, in fact, we find as much difference between them as 
we do among the tribes of the Northwest Coast or any other 
district. They did not, to be sure, build heavy timber frames 
such as the Thlinkeets and Haidas erected, for there was a 
scarcity of wood on the prairies, nor did they build such great 
communistic houses as the Pueblo tribes did, for they were tuo 
migratory for this, and stone was not accessible or easy for 
them to use as such. material as poles, skins, sod and grass. 

Still, notwithstanding, the similarity of their life, we find 
great contrasts in the viliage organization; in their social cus- 
toms, and their religious symbols,showing that they were influ- 
enced by ethnic descent and traditional habits and customs 
even anid the environments which were so similar. The 
material used in their houses was such as was most abundant 
as those who dwelt upon the wide prairies, built their huts 
out of poles which were fastened into the ground and bent at 
the too, and were thatched with long prairie grass, and when 
seea in the distance, had the appearance of straw beehives; 
while the Dakotas who were great hunters, built their tents in 
a conical shape, and covered them with the tanned skins of 
the buffalo, which they decorated with the pictures of animals 
and plants, these representing their clan tokens and their 





*Marcy’s Exploration of the Red River. Page 103-106. 
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mythologic divinities. The Mandans on the other hand place 
their villages on the banks of streams, and surrounded them by 
stockades. They constructed their houses out of timber, and 
covered them with brush over which they placed the sod from 
the prairies, placing the fire in the centre of each hut. These 
houses differed in nearly all respects from the houses of the 
Ojibwas or Chippewas who dwelt on the banks of Lake Super- 
ior, who were also hunters and belonged to the Algonkin 
stock. Their wig-wams were made of poles and bark, but were 
obiong in shape and with a roof semi-circular in form as best 
calculated to ward off rain and wind. Their huts were easily 
taken down; their bark coverings could be quickly removed 
and rolled up and transferred to some other point on the lake. 

The canoes of these various tribes also differed in shape. 
The bark canoe of the Ojibwas is perhaps the most beautiful 
of all the water-craft ever invented. They are generally made 
of birch bark and sewed together with the roots of the tama- 
rack, and ride up»n the water as light as acork. The canoes 
of the Mandans were very different. They resemble the cora- 
cels found upon the Tigris, which were nearly round, and re- 
sembled a shallow dish or saucer in shape. 














THE ARCHASOLOGICAL HISTORY OF OHIO. 


The State of Ohio has, from an early date, been celebrated 
for its many remarkable earth works, and still more remark- 
able relics. Many books have been written concerning these, 
a list of which was prepared by the writer at two separate times 
at the request of B. F. Poole, the cele brated librarian, and pub- 
lished in the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN. 


The authors of these books are men of established reputa- 
tions, and have been known as the best geologists and arcbzo- 
logists in the country. Some of them have been at the head of 
geological surveys, others are nowsecretaries of learned Socie- 
ties and professors of Universities, and editors of well-known 
journals. A book, however, has just appeared, under the au- 
spices of the Ohio Archeological Society, written hy Mr. 
Gerard Fowke, a resident of Ohio, which, in our opinion, is 
cakculated to do more ha:m than good, as the author has taken 
pains to break down the testimony of all who have written up- 
on the subject, and to set up his own opinions instead. 

The attitude of the author, can be seen from the first chap- 
ter, but it continues to the very end, and deserves, only of cen- 
sure, from scientific men. 

The book begins in the introduction with a sweeping asser 
tion that most publications, relating to the subject, whether 
“newspaper articles, or bulky volumes, are the work of 
relfc hunters,” or of persons excited by something they have 
seen or heard,or “visionaries” seeking proof of a pet hypothesis. 
“A few, unfortunately, bear the signature of distinguished men 
whose successful work in some other profession or branch of 
science, gives to their words, the weight of authority, when 
they decide, usually, as a matter of recreation, to dabble in 
archzology.” ‘There has been evolved a ‘lost civilization’ for 
which writers, “largely ignorant of facts, ‘have deemed it neces- 
sary to account, by inventing a great nation,’ dominating all the 
country, from the Atlantic ocean to the Rocky Mountains,and 
from Canada to the ,Gulf, a busy people living in unity, under 
fixed laws, but always with the underlying principle of force 
and fear, tilling the soil, paying tribute, assembling periodical- 
ly for the adoration of a great spirit, or homage to rulers, na- 
tional games or religious festivals, digging mica in the East, 
mining copper in the North, diving for shells and pearls in the 
South, working flint quarries, etc.,, for these people were sup- 
osed to ha,e preceded the known Indians, and to have dif- 
ered from them in almost every respect; the expression, 
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” Mound Builders,’ has been appropriated as a distinetive 
title.’ ; 

Taking this unnatural attitude, this doughty knight 
proceeds, like Sancho Panza, to fight the wind-mill, and, imag- 
ining himself a hero, makes an onslaught upon everything he 
meets. The result is, a book of 760 pages, which contains more 
abusive, slanderous, and unbecoming language than has ap- 
peared in any scientific book tor years, and more misrepresen- 
tatiogs of others, than it seems possible for any one who has a 
right mind to make. 

A very few of the expressions used are quoted in the review 
given below, written by Rev. J. P. MacLean,but the number of 
them would be difficult to count,and not worth while to repeat. 
Suffice it to say that,no one who has had the presump- 
tion to write on the subject of mound building people, has es- 
caped his censure. All have been classed together, whether 
belonging to an early or a latter date, the testimony of such 
well-known cifizens of Ohio as Gen. Harrison, Squier & Davis, 
Alexander Bradfard, Dr. Drake, who were familiar with the 
works when they were intact are rejected, and his own im- 
pressions formed from seeing the works worn as they are, and 
some of them nearly destroyed, being advanced, while the 
careful surveys made from time to time are set aside; his own 
opinions and interpretations given as authoritative; his own 
rude drawings are made to represent the works rather than 
the fine steel plate engravings which were published, at great 
expense, by the Government, and could easily have been 
reproduced. 

This was altogether unnecessary, and, certainly, does not 
help the writer to establish any position, or to enforce his 
ideas, for the gentlemen who have written upon the archzolo- 
gy of Ohio, are too well known, and their reputation too well 
established for him to overthrow, and, every attack of this 
kind, only reacts upon himself. It is now fifty-five years since 
the first volume of the Smithsonian Contribution to Knowled,e ap- 
peared, and the book stands as authority upon the subject. If 
Mr. Fowke, the author of the Archzological History of Ohio,” 
thinks that he is going to overthrow their work, and substitute 
his own in its place, it would have been well if he had followed 
their manner of treating the subject, and caught the spirit of 
such gentlemen as havc written upon the same or similar sub- 
jects, but instead of this, mis-statements and mis-representa- 
tions appear in great numbers. 


It is certainly mortifying to the most of the archzologists 
of this country, that a writer of this kind should have been al- 
lowed to use the name of any society, and receive the financial 
aid of any State, but when a book appears under the auspices 
of the State Archzological Society of Ohio,and the field chos- 
en is the one which fequired the most judicious and careful 
treatment, the offense is aggravated and every one feels indig- 
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nant. It is well known that Ohio has produced more writers on 
archzology than any other state. Among them we may 
mention the names of Prof. Newberry, Col. Charles Whittle- 
sey, Prof. M. C. Read, E. G. Squier, Prof. John W. Short, Rev. 
J. P. MacLean, Warren K. Moorhead, Prof. F. G. Wright, 
Chas. T. Metz, L. M. Hosea. Among the gentlemen who have 
entered the State and have done excellent work as explorers, 
and have written upon the subject, are Prof. F. G. Putman, W. 
H. Holmes, Dr. Cyrus Thomas, Prof. Foster, and others. 


Here, however, is a writer who criticises each in turn, ridi- 
culing some, misrepresenting others, and setting up his own 
opinion as more important than all others, even contradicting 
himself at times to overthrow the opinion of others. 


The total unreliability of this book, whether in the descrip- 
tion of the ancient earthworks and enclosures, or their situa- 
tion in relation to streams and their physical features, may be 
seen on almost every page. A few instaaces of the many will 
be cited. 

The editor of this MaGazine was the first who ever ad- 
vanced the idea that the so-called ‘“‘sacred enclosures” were 
village sites,and the so-called “ covered-ways”’ were designed 
to protect the people as they went from the villages to the 
canoe landings and to the dance grounds and corn fields Mr. 
Fowke, the author of this book says, that there are no covered 
ways or graded ways, and that there were no streams near the 
villages that would admit of canoe navigation; and, yet, he re- 
produces, from Squier & Davis, 15 or 20 engravings, every one 
of which, shows that streams are close to the enclosures, some 
so close, as to wear the embankments away. The writer also 
maintained that the great serpent effigy is upon:a cliff that re- 
sembles a serpent in shape. The author of this book says it is 
not any different in the topography tha any other in the re- 
gion, and denies what Prof. Putnam, Mr. Holmes, and the 
writer maintains: The following are a few of the cuts which 
disprove the author’s assertions: On page 1509, after quoting the lan- 
guage of the writer, he says, in reference to the earthworks being connect- 
ed with streams by covered ways,“ many of the village sites are remote 
from streams large enough to float canoes.” Of those closer, not one pre- 
sents a graded way to the water, nor a covered way direct to a canoe land- 
ing. Neitheris there any evidence of protective walls that Peet thinks he 
sees; yet,immediately fo'lowing these remarks, there are cuts on nearly 
every other page which absolutely refutes his assertion, and confirms 
the correctness of the opinion stated. On fig. 10, page 163, there is a map 
of the Racoon Creek. Valley, near Newark; also, fig. t1,0n page 164,a plate 
from “Ancient Monuments,” (reproduced), in which the enclosures are 
plainly connected by “covered ways,” and “defensive walls" are around 
‘tthe enclosures, and streams may be seen on three sides of the enclosures 
with a “graded way ” leadingto the lower terrace adjoining another stream’ 
and a square enclosure overlooking the banks of the same stream. In fig” 
‘15, page 172, there are two enclosures, one of which is connected with the 
lower terrace by a “graded way" which had, at the time of the author's 
visit, everv evidence of —» artificial; the terrace overlooking th: Mus- 
kingum River intervened b2tween the end ofthe graded way ani the 
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banks, In fig, 16, page 174. covered ways connect the group on the hill 
back of Portsmouth with the circle on one side, and the enclosure upon the 
other,giving the impression that canoes were used for carrying processions 
or cOmpanies acros; the Ohio river, and suggesting the religious character 
of the works, an im >ression which is strengthened by examining the cuts 
in figs. 18 and 19. 0n page 177. Fig. 23, representing twelve miles of tne 
Scioto Valley, ther: are ten enclosures, and six groups of circles, all of 
which are near the Scioto River or Paint Creek. Some of them are so near 
that the stream has washed away the banks and left one side of the enclo- 
sure unprotected by a wall; while in fig, 24, representing six miles of Pamt 
Creek Valley, there are three enclosures, and one fort, all of them overlook- 
ing the stream, On fig. 31. Hopeton Works are shown to be near the Scioto 
River, and connected with the valley by varallels 2409 feet lonz, while on 
fig. 34. page 195, the enclosure at Cedar Bunks is directly abov: the Scioto 


River. 
++ 
te + 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


ARCHAOLOGICAL History oF Ont0.—The Mound Builders and later In- 
dians, by Gerard Fowke. Published by the Ohio State Archzological 
and Historical Society, Columbus, Ohio, Pressof Fred. J. Heer, 1902. 


The American Archzologist welcomes every genuine contribution to his 
favorite study, let the sourse be what it may, and the continued accession 
to the ranks of co-laborators is a matter of pride. He recognizes that 
archzology is one of the most important branches of anthropology, and 
whatever advances the former enhances the latter. He fully realizes that 
the uncertainty surrounding certain phases of his favorite branch, but lends 
interest to his subject. 

There are few fields of scientific research, that affords a wider range 
for the play of the imagination, or the art of speculation than tracing the 
history of a lost race of people. The temptations to theorize on the accu- 
mulated, is almost irresistible. We know the state of civilization of pre- 
historic people, by comparing their arts with those of existing tribes; 
however, the arts can i be said to be the same peoples so widely 
separated by time; hence, there is an uncertainty, a mystery surrounding 
the subject. Though one may use the greatest care in formulating his de- 
ductions, yet an overlooked fact, ora new discovery,may endanger the 
whole line of thought. This fact is so well understood, that the archeeslo- 
gist is not disturbed by the conjectures of others. The more intelligent the 
archeologist, the more tolerant is his mind. 

The antiquities of America, have invited the attention of some of the 
werld's ablest men, The investigations and conclusions of these men have 
called out many who are unable to brook opposition; a class unable to re- 
alize the breadth and magnamity of a Charles Darwin; a Sir Charles Lyell. 
ora Sir Walter Scott. True men of science are always gentlemanly and 
courteous. 

Whether it is a misfortune or simply an incident, yet the unpleasant 
fact stares us in the face, that there is a spirit of intolerance abroad which 
cannet evidence opposing views. This was set apace,in the realm of archzo- 
logy, by a paper, contained in the Second Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, wherein was an assault on the members of the Davenport 
Academy of Science. Atthattims, the said Academy, was so fortunate a; 
to have a distinguished attorney of consummate ability, for its president. 
The reply he made was so crushing as to eliminate the assailant from th: 
ranks of archeologists. 

The appearance of Prof. G. Frederick Wright’s “ Man and the Glacia! 
Pesioi,” in 1892, was the signal for a preconcerted and organized assa lt 
on the contents of the book; the nature of which, immediately forced th- 
sales up to over 8,000 copies, which, was almost, unprecedented in that clas; 
of literature. Within a space ef fifteen pages, in the second edition, of his 
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work, Prof. Wright mikes a judicious and well considered reply to his 
-critics. Not long since an editor of a California magazine made an unpro- 
voked and virulent assault on Dr. Peet, or one of Dr. Peet's contri- 
butions, and the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN. The violence of the attack 
carried its own antidote. 
An assault is one thing—a criticism is far different. A broad mind 
‘does not object to criticism, for this, when properly exercised, is a high art. 
Whoever speculates, must expect to meet with disclaimers, But whoso- 
ever assumes the role of critic, must look well to his own building. A per- 
so. who puts forth his speculations at private expense, stands in a different | 
attitude met the on: waose efforts are maintainei atthe public cost. If 
leniency is to be exercised, it is due to the former rather than the latter. 


The latest work on American archz dlogy, is a bo»k entitled “ Arehzxo- 
Jo ztcal History of Ohio,” by Gerard Fowke, published under the auspices 
of and at the exoense of the Oaio State Archeological and Historical 
S ciety. The bookis anoctavo of 760 pages, profusely illustrated, and 
very attractive inapp2arance, Were it possiole to give this b»ok a gener- 

-@us notice, 1 would do so with pleasure, I deem it but justice to say thatit 
és the most dogmatic, arrogant, intulerant, waspish and libelous book, I 
think, any fair minded person will affirm that th: contents, of the book 
prove that the author, is unfitted for the performance he has essayed. 

With all the possible care excercised, public institutions are more or 
fess unfortunate. Every person acquainted with the Ohio State Archzolo- 
gical Society, will affirm that in its Secretary, Prof. E.O Randall, it has 
been exceedingly fortunate. He is one of the m»st versatile, genial and 
patient of m:n; no min in Ohio, works harder. Beside his duties as Sec- 
retary, he is Supreme Court reporter, and professor of law in the State 
University, The bulk of work of the State society falls upon his should- 
ers. I believe I voice the sentiment of the entire board of trustees, when | 
state that not one of them will piss c2nsure on him in the publication of 
Mr. Fowke’s book. [-trust that Prof, Raadall will, in the issue of the State 

* Quarterly, will give us a plain state nent of the facts leading up ro the pub- 
lication of this book. 

It is not my purpose to point out all the errors in the book, for they are 
exceedingly numerous, nor will [ enter into its eccentricities, mor reflect 
on the character of th: author, but will confine myself to the temper of the 
book, which entirely proves that Mr. Fowke has not sufficient judgment 
and intormition to compile such an archeological history of Onio as will 
contribute to knowledge. That he is lackinz in judgment, is proved from 
his discourteous epithets applied to his superiors. Among these designa- 
tions there may b: noticed “simple,” p. (33); “ paradoxical surmises,” 
(p. §2); “ridiculous,” “ fanciful,’’ (p. (58); “unwarranted opinions,” “as- 
sumptions,” (p. 59); “wonder mongers,’ (p 72); “hysterically,” p. (73); 
“equally ridiculous,” (p. 74); ‘‘rhapsodies,” (p. 75); “abundant theorizing,” 
“tendency towards the marvellous,” (76(; “silliness,” (p. 79); “delusion,” 
' (p 86); “ ridiculous,” (87); “the nextis a gm,” (p 88); “ perversion of evi- 
ence,” (p89); “pure fancy,” (p 109); “dubious feature,” (108); “ funny twist,” 
(p 112); “twaddle,” (p 11s); “groundless assumptions,” (p 182); “silly,”’ 
(p 135); “perverted,” (274); very foolish utterances,” “conceit,” (p 320); 
*“‘lucubrations,” (425). One paragraph of less than nine lines contains “ ri- 
diculo.s,” “fanciful concepttons,” “height of absurdity,” venal charlatan,” 
{p $8); and another of less than séven, “turgid emanations,” “sort of stuff,” 

ani “vagaries,” (p 71), 

Not content with such descriptioas, he attempts to bring others do vn 
to his own level by force of ridicule. On the sam: page (63), both Prof. 

“Short and Col. Whittlesey, are ridiculed, the former on acco :nt of an opin- 
ion concerning the Cincinnati Tablet,and the latter on account of his stand- 
ard of measurement adopted oy the Mound Builders. ‘“ Mclean,” 02 an- 
ether page (67), is charged with “a tangle of ideas,” which 1s done by tak- 
iaz four excerpts from as many different piges, thus disconnectiag them 

» €rom the line of thought in which they were employed. 


Peck, (p 70), is advised to restrain his im itience, and Squier & Davis 
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are accused (p 30)) of seeing “an altar in every spot of burial earth.” Not 
content with ridicule he goes a step further and libels Dr. Peet. Perhaps, 
even a worse Case is the misrepresentation of Prof. Newberry’s remarks on 
the age of trees (p 118). Having set at naught the opinions of Foster, tbe 
Marquis of Nadaillac, Squier & Davis, and Prof. Newberry, on theage of 
trees, our author blandly informs us “that no reliance can be placed upon 
the number of rings in estimating the age of a tree,” (p 120). 

Asan example of a choice of lanzuage the following is cited: “Strange- 
ly enough, he makesno mention of the tall man, with hairy whiskers, and 
an unusually large jaw,” (p 73). 

Passing over this element that occupies so large a place in his mind, 
the n2xt step is to notic2 his reckless statements, only a few of which may 
be noticed. We areinformed (pp 59-60) that “the most complete and con- 
venient catalogue of writers on Aboriginal Remains, accessible to the pub- 
lic, is that contained inthe AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, volume IX., July 
1877,” and in “March 1893.” “All that will be attempted here is to give ex- 
tracts from a few of their writings, showing how the subject has been cov- 


ered - - - - A hundred volumes could be filled with other quotations.” 
The references here cited, including letters and papers on societies,reports 
as well as distinct volumes,number eighty-one in all. Yet, Mr. Fowke 


would make one hundred volumes of quotations from them ! 

Squier & Davis, “Ancient Monuments,” (p 57), state that they carefully 
surveyed, in person, an ancient, work in Ross county,Ohio. Mr. Fowke 
says. in reference to this statement, “it is not probable they ever made any 
such survey as that set forth in their note.” (p57). My understanding is 
that, the literary work of ‘“ Ancient Monuments,” was that of Dr. Davis. 
This ts the first, and only instance, known to me, of the word of Dr. Davis’ 
being called in question. 

Regarding the Elephant Pipes owned by the Davenport Academy ot 
Sciences, we are informed, (p 112), that all the evidence for and against 
their genuineness is,in the Second Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnolo- 
gy. It is charity toassume’that Mr.Fowke is ignorant of Col.Putnam's paper 
of 92 pages, on these pipes, publisned in volume IV. of the Society’s Pro- 
ceedings, 

Our author, in one place, (p 83), declares that such statements con- 
cerning Fort Ancient that ‘‘at numerous places, are found large quantities 
of water-worn stones which, after an incredible amount of labor, have 
been carried from the river below,” are not true; while speaking of th: 
sam? fort,in another, paige, (239), he avers that “at every onening where 
the wall is worn away, stone may be seen cropping out of the base.” 

Without pursuing this line further, I pass toa want of system in ar- 
rangement ot matter. In chapter II, Mr. Fowke treats of glacial man; 
but near the close of the following chapter, takes up the subject again, 
(p 43). Lhe Graded Way at Piketon he summarily dismisses, (p 126), as 
‘a natural formation.” He takes up the subject for treatment again, (p 274). 
and finally aileges that all excavated graded ways, with one exception; 
are natural depressions, (p 280.) 

In on2 place,(p 173), the Marietta grad 2d-way never‘existed, and in an- 
other, (p 273), the same was formed by excavating for the mounds and em- 
bankments in the vicinity. 

The Great Alligator Mound, (p 291), is an opossum, and one reason as- 
signed, is the uniform diamiter of the tail, an leven his “imagination balks” 
when he views the serpent structure in Adamscounty. And why? Because, 
there is a violation of “physiological fact”, (p 287). Ifthe author will turn 
to the three illustrations of an effigy pipe, which constitutes the frontis- 
piece of the book he will find an exaggerated violation of a “physiological 
fact.” 

Mr, Fowke goes out of his way in order to mike an attac’* on the Bu- 
rew of Etinslozy,—affirming that the form:r chief of the division of 

‘m»)iaiecploring was without practical experience, ani oily endloyed men 
with>itexo:riznceor kid vleiz:iaarcheodlosical work, (p 33). [t mast 
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be remembered that some years ago, Mr. Fowke was employed in field 
work by the Bureau. and was dropped. 

Mr. Fowke essays a list of books, some of which he recommends “‘ for 
careful reading.” Among those not recommended are The American Nat- 
uralist, ae cae of American Antiquarian Society, Bancroft History United 
States, Bancroft’s Native Races of the Pacific Coast, Burnet’s Notes, 
Fiske’s Beginnings of New England,Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 
Romans Empire, Hildreth’s Pioneer History, Howes Historical Collec- 
tions of Ohio, etc. Onthe other hand, he is exceedingly severe on Squier 
& Davis’ “ Ancient Monuments,” and boldly charges that work with being 
the cause of the misconceptions and erroneous beliefs implanted in the 
mind of nearly every person, yet this mischievous(!) book 1s recom- 
mended. 

The book abounds largely in quotations, which, principally, are used 
in such a way as to mislead the uninformed as tothe character of the 
works referred to. 

The book is a great disappointment in almost every particular. No 
discrimination is made between archzologists and amateurs, but both are 
massed together with newspaper elippings, All receive a blow, (p 288), at 
Mr. Fowke’s hand, The author is not familiar with the antiquities of Ohio, 
for there are many works that have been illustrated, and described, which 
are not even referred to. The only original matter in the book is that fur- 
nished by Prof. Mills, and that without credit. 

Mr, Fowke's statement (preface) is misleading where he says that the 
task had been assigned to him. On the other hand he solicited the favor 
and agreed to perform the work for $509, under the pretense of original 
field work which was not done, he got $400 more. He became very angry 
at Prof. Randall because the latter would not lobby the legislature for an 
additional $500. He then desired a large assignment of the books that he 
might be furher remunerated, He worried Prof. Randall, and exhausted 
the patience of the printer. Prof. Randail did cut out the very worst fea- 
turés of the Mss. Ostensibly the book “is not written for scientists or spec- 
ialists.” It certainly isof no value to them, and, practically to no one else. 
The $3.200 spent on this book may not be wholly wasted. It should be 
withdrawn and all books sent out should be recalled. 

Mr, Fowke has driven the nails into his coffin So thoroughly that he 
will never be able to remedy the matter. Never was there a man with a 
better prospect before him to do a good work. He had nosense of the dig- 
nity of the occasion, nor the propriety of what the book should be. An op- 
portunity of a lifetime was thrown away that he might vent his spleen on 
those who had never harmed him. The graves of the dead were violated 


and he attempted to bring the living down to his own level. 
J. P. McLean, 


FREE a of Science and Art—Department of Archeology and Pale- 
ontology. 

University of Pennsylvania. Bulletin No.1. May 1897. No.2. Dec. 
1897. No. 3, Apr. 1898. No. 4, June 1898. Vol, II, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 1899. 4, 
1900. Vol. ill. Nos.1, 2, 3, 1go!. 

The bulletins contain a resume of the collections made by the Museum; 
edited by the directors.and curators, with brief papers by the officers, with 
accounts of explorations conducted by the Museum. 

The first one has an interesting article by Danieel G. Brinton. professor 
of American Archzology in the University, describing the only menhirs 
found, so far, on the continent, called the Pillars of Ben, though getached, 
monoliths, were reported by Stephens. Bishop Landa states that the Mayas 
were accustomed to erect pillars at their arnual festivals, to the four myth 
ical giants,who were supposed,to be at each of the cardinal points.and uphold 
the sky. Dr, Brinton was inclined to believe that these iene Were erected 
to Ben, the thirteenth hero of their calendar, who traveled through the de- 
partment of Chipas, and left monuments of his journey at the various 
points he visited. 

This shows the fertility of the distinguished author's mind, who has al- 
ways recognized some latent symbolism in every monument, and token Of 
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bees prehistoric people ot America. His loss is felt more keenly from this 
act. 

The same bulletin contains an account of the growth of the Babylonian 
section in which Dr. Brinton was also interested, though Prof, Hilprec ht 
was the chiet ruling spirit as he spent the greater portion of the years ‘93, 
‘94,96, in Constantinople, and who secured a large number of valuable an- 
tiquities from Nippur, among which, was the stele of Naium Sin, (B. C. 
3750;) the only cuneiform inscription so far found in Palestine (B. C. 1400;) 
a number of Hittite inscriptions, Sabzean and Minean monuments, 1n 1896; 
one hundred and twenty large boxes of tablets, bricks, pottery, and objects 
of art of the earlier period of Babylonian civilization, and over thirty Gam 
well preserved sarcophagi. The Babylonian collections furm the nucleus 
of this Museum, but two other nations. the Hittites and the Phcenicians are 
included, and four successful tours of Dr. Ed.Glasier brought out iniorma- 
tion about the Sabeans and Mineans, and excavations in Sinjirly brought 
also information about the early inhabitants of Palestine, and the regions 
to the south and east; two large Hittite sphines flanking the entrance tothe 
biblical room, a large collection of Babylonian tablets, so new Kappado- 
kian cuneiform tablets, the earliest Babylonian documents in existence, 
(B. C. 6,000), a beautiful inscription of the king of Tello,a new document 
referring to Sargon I, (B. C. 3,800); an account of the old Babylonian in- 
scriptions published by the American Philosophical Society, followed by 
Vols. I., IL., I1I., V., V1., in the folio form. 


All this is reported in bulletin No, I.,May 1897, showing that as Athene 
sprang from the head of Jupiter fully armed, so this Society or Muse- 
um sprang out from the midst of the Quaker city fully equipped for the 
great work which is to be accomplished. The West is celebrated for 11s 
rapid growth, and Chicago is supposed to have outstripped the world in its 
progress; but, here in the staid old city, a work has been going on almost 
unnoticed by the majority which has already produced the most astonish- 
ing results, 

Mr. Stewart Culin has also in the third bulletin,gives an account of 
American Indian games, and has presented an interesting explanation of 
the Fejervary Codex,who os it as representing the divinatory or gam- 
ing, counting circuit of the four directions, the god of the divination with 
the three arrows,and Atlatl or spear thrower in the middle; a novel explan- 
ation, but one that is quite recent. Prof, Ames P. Brown. in bulletin No, 3 
described oriental jade, distinguishes it from the serpentine, and says that 
jade was brought to Europe by the Spanish conquerors of Central America, 
though the jade bearing rocks have not yet been discovered. It is found 
in the roll pebbles; it is found in the stream; in gravel deposits; in situ; im 
Western Turkistan; in eastern Burma; in parts of Persia; -outhern Asia: 
islands of the Pacific; New Zealand. The jade of the Swiss lake dwellers 
may be either nephrite or jadite. Among primitive peoples the uses of 
jade are various. The Costa Rica collection in the Museum is the best 
assemblage of worked jade ever brought together. Modifications of the axe 
or celt are numerous init. The cutting has been done bya cord with @ 
bow with quartz as the cutting agent. 

The use of plants among the ancient Peruvians is the subject treated 
by John W. Harshberger. 

The powder horns containing maps of the interior, and routes to the 
various stations or forts, seme of them made to suit the Braddock and Bo- 
quet expeditions to Ft. Pitt; others embrace the Hudson and Mohawk riv- 
ers; the New York Lakes; Montreal and Quebec, the two rivers which 
were the pathways of the Belligerents. These maps were from French, 
Dutch, and Brittish sources; thirty two specimens of geographical horns 
are in the collection. 

Quipus, from Bolivia, are described by Dr. Max Uble, in bulletin No. 
2, Dec. 1897; also.the potters wheel as found in Yucatan, is described by 
Henry C. Mercer; also, certain war axes and chunky stones from the 
Southern States, are described in the same bulletin and represented in 


cuts. 
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This book treats of that mysterious people called the Cliff-Dwellers, as 
allied to the Pueblos, who are supposed tc be their survivors. It begins 
with the description of the Great Plateau and its varied scenery, the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado coming in as a very important part. The 
author has quoted descriptions from the geological reports, which are very 
graphic, and has made the geographical features prominent. The “age” of 
the Cliff-Dwellers is also spoken of, and their distinctive peculiarities are 
brought out. Two or three chapters are given to an account of their dis- 
covery: First, by the Spaniards; next, by the early American explorers, 
and later on by the various expeditions which entered the region. 

The descriptions of the Cliff-Houses are very graphic and are illustrated 
by many plates and small cuts, which present to the eye, the wonderful 
architecture and the strange situation of these Cliff-Dwellings. 

A chapter is given to an account of the distribution of the Cliff- 
Villages, and another to the traditionary history. This is followed by the 
description of the various architectural structures, such as the towers, 
estufas or temples, cliff-houses, store-rooms, balconies, courts, and various 
apartments. A comparison is drawn between the Cliff-Dwellings and the 
different kinds of Pueblos which are still standing—some of them in ruins, 

A chapter is given to the Cliff-Dwellers’ relics; others to their social 
and domestic life; to their agricultural habits; to the contrivances for irri- 
gating; while the final chapter shows the contrast between the Cliff- 
Dwellers and the Wild Tribes, which at present occupy the region. 

The book covers the whole field, and describes nearly all of the struc- 
tures that have been discovered, including those in Sonora, in the northerm 
part of Mexico. The customs of the present Pueblo Tribes are alse 
described, especially the Snake Dance, which has become so celebrated, 
and several cuts are given in illustration, No other book has ever been 
published which is so comprehensive. It is likely to be the standard 
werk for many years to come. 


Address: THe AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, 5817 Madison Ave., 
Chicago, III. 
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banks. In fig, 16, page 174. covered ways connect the group on the hill 
back of Portsmouth with the circle on one side, and the enclosure upon the 
other,giving the impression that canoes were used for carrying processions 
or companies across th2 Ohio river, and suggesting the religious character 
of the works, an im >ression which is strengthened by examining th? cuts 
in figs. 18 and 19,0n pige177. Fig. 23, representing twelve mtles of tne 
Scioto Valley, there are ten enclosures, and six groups of circles, all of 
which are near tne Scioto River or Paint Creek. Some of them are so near 
that the stream has washed away the banks and left one side of the enclo- 
sure unprotected by a wall; while in fig, 24, representing six miles of Patnt 
Creek Valley, there are three enclosures, and one fort, all of them overlook- 
ing the stream, On fig. 31. Hopeton Works are shown to be near the Scioto 
River, and connected with the valley by parallels 2409 feet long, while on 
fig. 34. page 195, the enclosure at Cedar Bunks is directly above the Scioto 


River. 


++ 
++ ++ 
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ARCHAOLOGICAL History OF OnHto.—The Mound Builders and later In- 
dians, by Gerard Fowke. Published by the Ohio State Arch2ological 
and Historical Society, Columbus, Ohio, Pressof Fred. J. Heer, 1902. 


The American Archeologist welcomes every genuine contr{fbution to his 
favorite study, let the sourse be what it may, and the continued accession 
to the ranks of co-laborators is a matter of pride. He recognizes that 
archzology is one of the most important branches of anthropology, and 
whatever advances the former enhances the latter. He fully realizes that 
the uncertainty surrounding certain phases of his favorite branch, but lends 
interest to his subject, 

There are few fields of scientific research, that affords a wider range 
for the play of the imagination, or the art of speculation than tracing the 
history of a lost race of people. The temptations to theorize on the accu- 
mulated, is almost irresistible. We know the state of civilization of pre- 
historic people, by comparing their arts with those of existing tribes; 
however, the arts can lool be said to be the same. peoples so widely 
separated by time; hence, there is an uncertainty, a mystery surrounding 
the subject. Though one may use the greatest care in formulating his de- 
ductions, yet an overlooked fact, ora new discovery,may endanger the 
whole line of thought. This fact is so well understood, that the archceslo- 
gist is not disturbed by the conjectures of others. The more intelligent the 
archzologist, the more tolerant is his mind, 

The antiquities of America, have invited the attention of some of the 
werld's ablest men, The investigations and conclusions of these men have 
called out many who are unable to brook opposition; a class unable to re- 
alize the breadth and magnamity of a Charles Darwin; a Sir Charles Lyell. 
ora Sir Walter Scott. True men of science are always gentiemanly and 
courteous. 

Whether it is a misfortune or simply an incident, yet the unpleasant 
fact stares us in the face, that there is a spirit of intolerance abroad which 
cannot evidence opposing views. This was set apace,in the realm of archzo- 
logy, by a paper, contained in the Second Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, wherein was an assault on the members of the Davenport 
Academy of Science. Atthat time, the said Academy, was so fortunate as 
to have a distinguished attorney of consummate ability, for its president. 
The reply he made was so crushing as to eliminate the assailant from th: 
ranks of archzologists. 

The appearance of Prof. G. Frederick Wright’s “ Man and the Glacia! 
Pesiod,” in 1892, was the signal for a preconcerted and organized: assault 
on the contents of the book; the nature of which, immediately forced th- 
sales up to over 8,000 copies, which, was almost, unprecedented in that class 
of literature. Within a space ef fifteen pages, in the second edition, of his 
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work, Prof. Wright mikes a judicious and well considered reply to his 
critics. Not leng since an editor of a California migazine mate an unpro- 
voked and virulent assault on Dr. Peet, or one of Dr. Peet's contri- 
butions, and the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN. The violence of the attack 
carried its own antidote. 

An assault is one thing—a criticism 1s far different. A broad mind 
d>+s Bot object tecriticism, for this, when properly exercised, is a high art. 
Woaoever speculates, must expect to met with disclaimers, But whoso- 
ever assumes the role of critic, mist look well to his own building. A per- 
so1 who puts forth his sp2culations at private expense, stands in a different 
a:titude from the on: w 19se eff rts are miuiatainel atthe pulic cost. If 
leniency is to be exercised, itis die to the form?2r rather than the latter. 


Toe latest work on American arche dlozy, is a bok entitled “‘ Arehz >- 
lo rical History of Ohio,” by Gerard Fowxe, published un ler th2 auspices 
of aniat the ex ease of the Oaio State Archeological and Historical 
S ciety. Tne bookis anoctivo of 750 pages, profusely illustrated, and 
very attractiv2inapd2arince, Were it possiole to give this book a g2ner- 
013 notice, I woild d> 59 with pleisure, I d22m it bit justice to say tnatit 
is the most dogmutic, arrogint, intulerant, waspish and libelous book, | 
thins, any fair minded o2rson wilt afficm that th: contents, of the book 
prove that the author, is unfitted for the performance he has essayed. 

With all the possible care exzercised, public institutions are more or 
fess unfortunate. Every person acquainted with the O io State Arche dlo- 
gicil Society, will affirm thitinits Secretary, Prof. E.O Randall, it has 
been ex:2edingly fortuaate. He is one of the most versatile, genial and 
pitient of m:n; no min in Ohio, works hirder. Beside his duties as Sec- 
retary, he is Supreme Court reporter, ani professor of lawin the State 
Uaiversity, Tae bilk of work of th: State Society falls upon his should- 
ers I believe I voice the sentim:nat of the entire board of trustees, waren I 
state that not on2 of tr1zm will oss c:nsure on him in the publication of 
M -. Fowke’s book. [trust that Prof, Riadall will, in the issue of the State 
Quarterly, will give us a plain state nznt of the facts leading up ro th pub- 
lication of this book. 

[t is not my purpdse to point out all the errors in the bok, for they are 
exceedingly numerous, nor will [ enter into its eccentricities, mor reflect 
o1 the chitacter of th: author, but will coafiae myself to tae temper of the 
book, which entirely proves that Mr. Fowke has not sufficient jidg nent 
aid intorm ition to compile such an archz logical history of Oaio a3 will 
contribute toknowleige. Taat he is lackinz in judzm :nt, is proved from 
his discoirteous epithets applied to his superiors. Among these designa- 
tiois tnere may be: noticed “simple,” p. (33); “paraioxical surmises,” 
(p. §2); “ridiculous,” “fanciful,” (p. (58); ‘unwarranted opinioas,” “as- 
sum tions,” (p. 59); “wonder monzers,”” (9 72); “hysterically,” p. (73); 
“eqaally ridiculous,” (p. 74); ‘‘rhapsolies,” (p. 75); “abundant theorizing,” 
“tealency towards the marvellous,” (74{; “silliness,” (p. 79); “delusion,” 
(p 35); “ ridiculous,” (87); “the nextis a g>m,"’ (p 88); “ perversion of evi- 
d:nce,” (089); “pure fancy,” (p 109); “dubious feature,” (to8); “ funny twist,” 
(p 112); “twaddle,” (p 115); “groundless assumptions,” (9 1e2); “silly,” 
(p 135); “ perverted,” (274); very foolish utterances,” “conceit,” (p 320); 
“lucubrations,” (425). O.a2 paragraph of less than nine lines contains “ ri- 
diculo1s,” “fanciful conzep‘toas,” “ bsight of absurdity,” venal cnarlatan,” 
(p 38); andanother of less than seven, “turgid emanations,” “sort of stuff,” 
ani “vagaries,” (p 71), 

Not content with suca descriptioas, he attempts to bring others dovn 
to his own level by force of ridicuiz. On th: sam: page (63), both Prof. 
Short and Col. Waittleszy, are ridiculed, the form+r on acco tat of an opin- 
ioa concerning the Cincinnati Tablet,and the latter on account of his stan 1- 
ard of m2asurement ad »pted oy th: Mound Builders. ‘* M:L2an,” 01 an- 
other page (67), is charged with “a tanzle of ideas,” which is done by tak- 
ins four excerpts from 13 many differznt pizes, thus disconnectiag the n 
-€ry9 n the line of thougit in which they were employed. 

Pec, (p 70), is advised to restrain his impatience, aid Squier & Davis 
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are accused (p 30)) of seeing “an altar in every spot of burial earth.” Not 
content with ridicule he goes a step further and libels Dr. Peet. Perhaps, 
even a worse Case is the misrepresentation of Prof. Newberry’s remarks on 
the age of trees (p 118). Having set at naught the opinions of Foster, the 
Marquis of Nadaillac, Squier & Davis, and Prof. Newberry, on the age of 
trees, our author blandly informs us “that no reliance can be placed upon 
the number of rings in estimating the age of a tree,” (p 120). 

Asan example of a choice of language the following is cited: “Strange- 
ly enough, he makes no mention of the tall man, with hairy whiskers, and 
an unusually large jaw,” (p 73). 

Passing over this element that occupies so large a place in his mind, 
the next step is to notice his reckless statements, only a few of which may 
be noticed. We are informed (pp 59-60), that “the most complete and con- 
venient catalogue of writers on Aboriginal Remains, accessible to the pub- 
lic, is that contained in the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, volume IX., July 
1877,” and in “March 1893,” “All that will be attempted here is to give ex- 
tracts from a few of their writings, showing how the subject has been cov- 
ered - - - - A hundred volumes could be filled with other quotations.” 
The references here cited, including letters and papers on societies,reports 
as well as distinct volumes,number eighty-one in all. Yet, Mr. Fowke 
would make one hundred volumes of quotations from them ! 

Squier & Davis, “Ancient Monuments,” (p 57), state that they carefully 
surveyed, in person, an ancient , work in Ross county,Ohio. Mr. Fowke 
says, in reference to this statement, “it is not probable they ever made any 
such survey as that set forth in their note.” (p57). My understanding is 
that, the literary work of “ Ancient Monuments,” was that of Dr. Davis. 
This ts the first, and only instance, known to me, of the word of Dr. Davis’ 
being called in question. 

Regarding the Elephant Pipes owned by the Davenport Academy ot 
Sciences, we are informed, (p 112), that all the evidence for and against 
their genuineness is,in the Second Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnolo- 
zy. It is charity toassume‘that Mr.Fowke is ignorant of Col.Putnam’s paper 
of 92 pages, on these pipes, publisned in volume IV. of the Society's Pro- 
ceedings, 

Our author, in one place, (p 83), declares that such statements con- 
cerning Fort Ancient that ‘at numerous places, are found large quantities 
of water-worn stones which, after an incredible amount of labor, have 
been carried from the river below,” are not true; while speaking of the 
same fort,in another, page, (239), he avers that “at every opening where 
the wall is worn away, stone may be seen cropping out of the base.” 

Without pursuing this line further, I pass toa want ot system in ar- 
rangement ot matter. In chapter II, Mr. Fowke treats of glacial man; 
but near the close of the following chapter, takes up the subject again, 
(p 43). Ihe Graded Way at Piketon he summarily dismisses, (p 126), as 
“a natural formation.” He takes up the subject for treatment again, (p 274). 
and finally alleges that all excavated graded ways, with one exception; 
are natural depressions, (p 280.) 

In one place,(p 173), the Marietta graded-way never‘existed, and in an- 
other, (p 273), the same was formed by excavating for the mounds and em- 
bankments in the vicinity. 

The Great Alligator Mound, (p 291), is an opossum, and one reason as- 
signed, is the uniform diamiter of the tail, andeven his “imagination balks” 
when he views the serpent structure in Adamscounty. And why? Because, 
there is a violation of “physiological fact”, (p 287). If the author will turn 
to the three illustrations of an effigy pipe, which constitutes the frontis- 

iece of the book he will find an exaggerated violation of a “ physiological 
act.” 

Mr, Fowke goes out of his way in order to mike an attack on the Bu- 
rei of Etnnolozy,—affirming that the former chief of the division of 
m)aniexploring was without practical experience, and oaly employed men 

wwith) it ex a2rienze or kiowledz2 in archepdlo sical work, (p 323). It mast 
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be remembered that some years ago, Mr. Fowke was employed in field 
work by the Bureau. and was dropped. 

Mr. Fowke essays a list of books, some of which he recommends “ for 
careful reading.” Among those not recommended are The American Nat- 
uralist, Journal of American Antiquarian Society, Bancroft History United 
States, Bancroft’s Native Races of the Pacific Coast, Burnet’s Notes, 
Fiske’s Beginnings of New England,Gibbon's Deciine and Fall of the 
Romans Empire, Hildreth's Pioneer History, Howes Historical Collec- 
tions of Ohio, etc. On the other hand, he is exceedingly severe on Squier 
& Davis’ “ Ancient Monuments,” and boldly charges that work with being 
the cause of the misconceptions and erroneous beliefs implanted in the 
mind of nearly every person, yet this mischievous (!) book 1s recom- 
mended. 

The book abounds largely in quotations, which, principally, are used 
in such a wav as to mislead the uninformed as tothe character of the 
works referred to. 

The book is a great disappointment in almost every particular. No 
discrimination is made between archzologists and amateurs, but both are 
massed together with newspaper elippings, All receive a blow, (p 288), at 
Mr. Fowke’s hand, The author is not familiar with the antiquities of Ohio, 
for there are many works that have been illustrated, and described, which 
are not even referred to. The only original matter in the book is that fur- 
nished by Prof. Mills, and that without credit. 

Mr. Fowke's statement (preface) is misleading where he says that the 
task had been assigned to him. On the other hand he solicited the favor 
and agreed to perform the work for $509, under the pretense of original 
field work which was not done, he got $400 more. He became very angry 
at Prof. Randall because the. latter would not lobby the legislature for an 
additional $500, He then desired a large assignment of the books that he 
might be furher remunerated, He worried Prof. Randall, and exhausted 
the patience of the printer. Prof. Randail did cut out the very worst fea- 
tures of the Mss. Ostensibly the book “is not written for scientists or spec- 
ialists.”. It certainly isof no value to them, and, practically to no one else. 
The $3.200 spent on this book may not be wholly wasted. It should be 
withdrawn and all books sent out should be recalled. 

Mr, Fowke has driven the nails into his coffin so thoroughly that he 
will never be able to remedy the matter. Never was there a man with a 
better prospect before him to do a good work. He had nosense of the dig- 
nity of the occasion, nor the propriety of what the book should be. An op- 
portunity of a lifetime was thrown away that he might vent his spleen on 
those who had never harmed him. The graves of the dead were violated 


and he attempted to bring the living down to his own level. 
J. P. McLean, 


Free Museum of Science and Art—Department of Archzology and Pale- 
ontology. : 

University of Pennsylvania, Bulletin No.1. May 1897. No. 2. Dec. 
1897. No. 3, Apr. 1898. No. 4, June 1898. Vol, II. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 1899. 4, 
1900. Vol.iII. Nos.1, 2, 3, 1901. 

The bulletins contain a resume of the collections made by the Museum; 
edited by the directors and curators, with brief papers by the officers, with 
accounts of explorations conducted by the Museum. 

The first one has an interesting article by Danieel G. Brinton. professor 
of American Archeology in the University, describing the only menhirs 
found, so far, on the continent, called the Pillars of Ben, though qdetached, 
monoliths, were reported by Stephens. Bishop Landa states that the Mayas 
were accustomed to erect pillars at their arnual festivals, to the four myth 
ical giants,who were supposed,to be at'each of the cardinal points.and uphold 
the sky. Dr, Brinton was inclined to believe that these piliars were erected 
to Ben, the thirteenth hero of their calendar, who traveled through the de- 
partment of Chipas, and left monuments of his journey at the various 
points he visited. 

This shows the fertility of the distinguished author's mind, who has al- 
ways recognized some latent symbolism in every monument, and token of 
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the prehistoric people of America. His loss is felt more keenly from this 
fact. 

The same bulletin contains an account of the growth of the Babylonian 
section in which Dr. Brinton was also interested, though Prof, Hilprec ht 
was the chiet ruling spirit as he spent the greater portion of the years ‘93, 
94,96, in Constantinople, and who secured a large number of valuable an- 
tiquities from Nippur, among which, was the stele of Narum Sin, (B.C. 
3750;) the only cuneiform inscription so far found in Palestine (B. C. 1400;) 
a number of Hittite inscriptions, Sabzan and Minean monuments, in 1806; 
one hundred and twenty large boxes of tablets, bricks, pottery, and objects 
of art of the earlier period of Babylonian civilization, and over thirty large 
well preserved sarcophagi. The Babylonian collections form the nucleus 
of this Museum, but two other nations. the Hittites and the Pl. cenicians are 
included, and four successful tours of Dr, Ed.Glasier brou; ht out intorma- 
tion about the Sabeans and Mineans, and excavations in Sinjirly brought 
also information about the early inhabitants of Palestine, and the regions 
to the south and east; two large Hittite sphines flanking the entrance to the 
biblical room, a large collection of Babylonian tablets, so new Kappado- 
kian cuneiform tablets, the earliest Babylonian documents in existence, 
(B. C. 6,000), a beautiful inscription of the king of Tello,a new document 
referring to Sargon I, (B. C. 3,800); an account of the old Babylonian in- 
scriptions published by the American Philosophical Society, followed Ly 
Vols. I., I1., I1I., V., V1., in the folio form. 

All this is reported in bulletin No, I.,May 1897, showing that as Athene 
sprang from the head of Jupiter fully armed, so this Society or Muse- 
um sprang out from the midst of the Quaker city fully equipped for the 
great work which is to be accomplished. The West is celebratec fcr its 
rapid growth, and Chicago is supposed to have outstripped the world in its 
progress; but, here in the staid old city, a work has been going <n almost 
unnoticed by the majority which has already produced the most astonish- 
ing results, 

Mr. Stewart Culin has also in the third bulletin, gives an acccunt of 
American Indian games, and has presented an interesting explanation of 
the Fejervary Codex,.who regards it as representing the divinatory or gam- 
ing, counting circuit of the four directions, the god of the divination with 
the three arrows,and Atlatl or spear thrower in the middle; a novel €xplan- 
ation, but one that is quite recent. Prof, Ames P. Brown. in bulletin No. 3, 
described oriental jade, distinguishes it from the serpentine, and says that 
jade was brought to Europe by the Spanish conquerors of Central America, 
though the jade bearing rocks have not yet been discovered. It is found 
in the roll pebbles; it is found in the stream; in gravel deposits; in situ; in 
Western Turkistan; in eastern Burma; in parts of Persia; :outhern Asia; 
islands of the Pacific; New Zealand. The jade of the Swiss lake dwellers 
may be either nephrite or jadite. Among primitive peoples the uses of 
jade are various. The Costa Rica collection in the Museum is the best 
assemblage of worked jade ever brought together. Modifications of the axe 
or celt are numerous init. The cutting has been done bya cord with a 
bow with quartz as the cutting agent. 

The use of plants among the ancient Peruvians is the subject treated 
by John W, Harshberger, 

The powder horns containing maps of the interior, and routes to the 
various stations or forts, some of them made to suit the Braddock and Bo- 
quet expeditions to Ft. Pitt; others embrace the Hudson and Mohawk riv- 
ers; the New York Lakes; Montreal and Quebec, the two rivers which 
were the pathways of the Belligerents. These maps were from French, 
Dutch, and Brittish sources; thirty two specimens of gecgraphical horns 
are in the collection. 

Quipus, from Bolivia, are described by Dr. Max Uhle,in bulletin No. 
‘2, Dec. 1897; also, the potters wheel as found in Yucatan, is described by 
Henry C. Mercer; also, certain war axes and chunky stones from the 
Southern States, are described in the same bulletin and represented in 


cuts. 








